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PREFACE. 



The author of the foHowing elementary treatise on Miudoal 
Composition, begs leaye to say a few words on his design, and the 
manner of its execution. 

In the oouise of preparing a text-book lor the use of students of 
Counterpoint and Fugue, it was found that muoh was taken •fer 
granted as known by the scholar, which was not taught in the ordinary 
works on Thorough-Bass and Harmony; The writer immediately 
commenced a chapter, which might in a measure remedy the difficulty, 
by supplying what was wanting m common works, and what was at 
first intended only as an introduction to a work on the higher branehes 
of muaoal art, at length expanded into the present volume. 

Those who are themselves practical Teachers of Harmony and 
Thorough-Bass, hare doubtless felt the great need, and hitherto, total 
lack of a Manual of Instruction, which should present the different 
topics, briefly perhaps, yet with adequate clearness, accompanied by 
examples sufficient to elucidate the rules and directions of the text 
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All the works on the subject that have fallen under the writer's no- 
tice » have been wanting in more or less essential particulars ; being 
sometimes devoid of practical exercises, and often conveying incorrect 
ideas, leading the student astray. 

In the following pages, no claim is laid to any new discovery, any 
peculiar insight to those mysterious laws which regulate the combina- 
tion and succession of musical sounds : but only to the merit of con- 
sistent and correct generalization and classificatiop, and a patient search 
for classical ancl appropriate examples, together with a large number of 
Exercises, arranged in such a progressive manner as very matejially 
to lessen the labors of both teacher and pupil. The work is, indeed, 
nothing more than a digest of the rules and observations of such 
writers as Albrechtsberger, Martini, Fuciis, Choron and Cheru- 
BiNi, given for the most part in their very words, and fortified by 
illustrations from the most celebrated compositions. When " doctors 
have disagreed," as doctors sometimes do, examples are generally 
given on both sides ; or if not, only because the practice of good com- 
posers has been mostly on one side of the question. It must there- 
fore be understood that the author is never speaking ex cathedrd, but 
merely giving the opinions of the acknowledged authorities. 

The only case where the author has ventured to depart from the 
usual classification, is with regard to the chords of the Seventh, and 
the formation of the chords of the Sixth, and it is believed that the 
method of the present volume possesses very great advantages over 
the commonly received one. 

Albrechtsberqer does indeed state that ** those chords of the 
Seventh ichich have a minor tkird^ are seated on the Supertonic^ 
Mediant and Suhmediant of the major mode, and the Supertonic 
of the minor mode, and the last has also theffth imperfectV This 
hint, together with the consideration that the modem composers use 
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these kinds of Sevenths a great deal, seemed to permit, at least, a 
classification similar to the one found in this work. • 

The author has followed G. Weber in his definition and classifica- 
tion of Sequences, helieving it to be more consistent and philosophi- 
cal than that of any other writer. Many excellent musicians contend, 
however, that the term Sequence properly applies only to a symmet- 
rical succession of similar harmonic steps in the key^ and that a going 
out of the key, or making a circle of keys (or tonics,) is nothing more 
than a scries of symmetrical modulatioDS. 

Some writers, (and among them prominently, ^Iarx,) maintain 
that as Melody existed before Harmony, and as harmony in a measure 
presupposes melody, it is proper to study melody first, and harmony 
afterward. To this it may be answered that melody is, after all, 
founded on harmony, and implies its existence, and that nothing short 
of downright inspiration could invent a pleasing and symmetrical 
melody, without a knowledge of harmony, since melody is only a series 
of implied (and generally Arpeggiate) chords, diversified with Appog- 
giaturas and Passing-notes, more or loss prominently marked. A 
very able (though somewhat mystical) article, in " D wight's Jour- 
nal OF Music," Vol. 3, No. 16, (July 16th, 1853,) states this 
doctrine with unanswerable clearness and precision. It is much re- 
gretted that the article cannot be quoted here. 

In the first volume of the Course of Harmony, the author has 
endeavored to provide a standard elementary treatise on Harmony, 
equally useful as a book of reference, and a text-book for students. 
It is proposed that this shall be followed, in due time, by a second 
volume, treating of Simple and Complex Counterpoint, Imitation, 
with remarks on various topics, necessarily left incomplete in the first 
volume. The third volume will treat of Fugue, Single, Double, 
Modal and Free, and of Canon, with copious illustrations. The 
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Iburdi and last yolame of tihe Coursb, will be npon pore Melody, its 
formation and aceompaDunent, together with remarks on Form, Ex- 
tended Modulation, and some other branches of high oompodtion. 

With the sincere hope tibat this work maj aid many students in 
acquiring a practical and scientific knowledge of the musical art, it is 
reepectfoUy commended to the attention of teachers and learners. 

Boston, FsBBUiJiT, 1866. 



OPINIONS OF TEAJOHEB& AND PBOVE880BS. 



FROM MB. WILLIAM MASON, THS PISTINQUISHED COMPOSER 
AND PUNIST. 

Mb. Soutbabd, 

Dkar Sib, 
I have examined your <' Cour8$^ •/* Hcarmony " vrith some care, and am 
much pleased with it. I heartily recommend it to students, as a most 
lucid treatise on tins often unnecessarily be-fogged subject The 
^finitions and explanations are very clear and intelligible. The irhde 
ground, so far as necessary, is covered ;. and I am. confident that while 
in it, the musician will find much to interest and instruct, the beg^er, 
who is forced to work without the aid of a teacher, can find no batter aid 
to his progress. Glad that a eou&tryman of my own has prodaded «i 
elementary work, upon Hannony and CompositiQn, unsuxpassed in the 
language, I remain, 

Yonn truly, 

WILLIAM MASON. 
Nxw-TOBK, Apbil 5th, 1850. 
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FROM FROFESSOB W. B. BRADBURT, NEWTOBK. 

I fblly endorse the opinion of Mr. William Mason, on the " Course 
tf Harmony," 

W. B. BRADBUEY. 
Ksw-roBK, Apkil 6th, 1855. 



FBOM PBOFESSOB GEORGE F. BOOT, NEW-TOBK. 

I have examined Mr. Soathard's '* Course of Harmony,** and 
eonaider it a truly excellent and valuable work. 

GEORGE F. ROOT. 
Nbw-Yobx, April 7th, 1855. 



OPIMIONS Of TXAGHJUtS AND PB0VB880B8. IZ 

FROM PROFESSOR F. F. MULLER, ORGANIST AT THE OLD SOUTH 
CHURCH, BOSTON. 

Messrs. Geo. F. Reed & Co. 

Gentlemen, 

From a general glance through the book, ** Coturse of Harmony'' 

by L. H. Southard, which you were pleased to send to me, (having at 

present very little time to devote to a more detailed examination ;) 

I have no hesitation in saying that it is a most excellent work, and ono 

which will do much in facilitating the comprehension of this delightful, 

(and to every good musician) necessary science. 

I remain, 

Grentlemen, 

Yours, &c. &c. 

P. F. MULLER. 
Boston, April 2d, 1855. 



FROM PROFESSOR B. F. LEATENS, ORGANIST AT THE ST. PAUL'S 
CHURCH, BOSTON. 
Mr. Soutaard, 

Boston, April 16th, 1855. 
Having examined your " Ctmrse qf Harmony" with care, I do not 
hesitate to say that I consider it by far the best manual of instruction 
in Harmony, that has yet appeared. I think it will be generally adopted 
by teachers. 

R F. LEAVENS. 



X opiKiojra or nACHXRB and psoibssobs. 

FBOM HB. KATHAN RICHARDSON, OF BOSTON. 

Haying ezanuned the " Coune of HBtrmamf^" by L. H. Southard, 
•with ooDsiderable care, I am conyinced that it is a work of extmordinaiy 
practical Talae, and one that ivill greatly facilitate the labors of the 
ftndent of that branch of music, which has heretofore been neglected 
in this country, fiom the want of a work, conreyed in terms, compre- 
bensiTe to him who cannot enjoy the advantages of a thorough teacher. 
The work in question will, in my opinion, be found indispensable to both 
the teacher and scholar. 

And I can earnestly recommend it in preference, to any with which 
I am aoquunted, written for the same object 

NATHAN RICHARDSON. 

Boston, Mat 8d, 1855. 



FROM MR. JOHN LANGE, BOSTON* 

Boston, April 11, 1855. 

iEBBBB, GbO. p. RbKD & Co. 
GXKTLKICEK, 

I have examined with much care, **A Catmt of Hormonal' 
prepared by Mr. Southard, and am free to say that I consider it a yery 
"nduable Text book for the teacher and pupil, and shall adopt it in 
my teaching. 

JOHN LANGE. 
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FBOM HtOFESSOB GEO. J. WEBB, BOSTON. 

BosTOK, Mat Tth, 1855. 
Mksshs. G. F. Rbed & Co. 
* Ghmtlbhsn, 
I liave examined Mb. Southard*8 \voik on Haimonj and 
Thorough Bass with mnch Batia&ction. Unlike T617 man/ of lihe so called 
treatifles on ThOTOQgh Bass, it is penpicnoiu in diction, methodical in 
arrangement, and sufficiently copious to embrace all the essentials of the 
general doctrine of accord. 
It will be found, I think, to be highly raluable as a text book for classes. 

Yours, Bespectfiilly, 

GEOBGE J. WEBB. 



FBOM ADOLPH BAUMBACH, TEACHER OF MUSIC, BOSTON. 

MsssHS. Reed & Co. 

Boston, Mat 8th, 1855. 
Deab Sirs, 

I have received a copy of a " Couth of Hcarmovy^hj Mb. L. H. 

Southard, you were kind enough to send me, and I am firee to say that 

I am not acquainted with any work that so well answers its purpose as 

this. The plan of the workts new, and an immense labor-saving book for 

the teacher ; and I would earnestly recommend it to any one learning 

or teaching this, so little understood subject. 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH. 
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FROM PROFESSOR L. P. HOMER, BOSTON. 

Boston, April 20th^ 1855. 
Mr. L. IL Southard, 

Dear Sir, 
Allow me to thank you for your very acceptable work on Ilarmony. I 
baye e^camined it with much interest Your iudustry has been repaid by 
the production of a most excellent and valuable work. 
That it may meet with the success it deserves, is the earnest wish of 

Yours, very truly, 
L. P. HOMER. . 



FROM PROFESSOR JOHN HART, BOSTON. 

Boston, April 16lh, 1865. 
Dear Sir, 
I have had the pleasure to examine the " Course of Harmony,*' by 
L. H. Southard, and consider it one of the best works of tliat kind 
ever published in this country. I therefore ixibsX sincerely recommend it 
to all those that are desirous of obtaining a thorough knowledge of Tror 
OUGR Bass and Harmony. It is a work which ought to be in the hands 
of every teacher and pupil. 

Yours, 

Bespectfully, 

J. HART. 



TO THE TEACHER. 

It will be seen that most of the Exercises for the scholar's us^ are 
placed at the end of the work, after the rules for Harmonic Steps and 
Progression have been given in full. It is believed that this is the 
wisest and most thorough way, and will be found, in the end, the 
shortest. Should any teacher desire to pursue a different course, he 
can do so by commencing with Exercise 75, (Ex 597,) immediately 
after studying Chapter Third of Book Second, page 55. It will per- 
haps be superfluous to suggest that the Exercises of the pupil should 
be examined with the greatest care, and that no error, however slight, 
should be passed over in silence by the teacher. The pupil may then 
proceed with the succeeding Exercises, as soon as ho is familiar with 
the sections referred to at the head of each Example. Examples of 
feulty progressions are given with many of the Exercises, that the 
student may be warned of the difficulties he will be likely to encounter. 

It is possible that a few errors of the press, either in the Examples 
or their figuring, may yet remain uncorrected, notwithstanding the 
great care bestowed upon the proofs ; should any such be found, 
teachers are requested to consider the great difficulty of marking evei'y 
error, especially when the author is distracted by the harassing anxie- 
ties of numerous professional engagements, and can bring to this work 
only 80 much energy as* may be left to him, after a day devoted to 
teaching, that most fatiguing of occupations. 
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COUKSE OF HARMONY. 



BOOK FIBST. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 



^ OF INTEBVALS. 

The stadent ia snppofied to be funiliar with masical notation, and soffldentlj 
acquainted with gomeinstrnment to be able to play upon it the examples given 
under each paragraph. 

§ 1. An intebval is the distance from one note to another, reck- 
oned by the degrees of the staff. 

»TAMPT.W 1, 



j^TTi jfyTTp^ l 



§ 2. There are sight simple mtervals, (i. e. such as do not ex- 
ceed an octave) called the Unison^ Second, Tkird, Fourth, JPtfth, 
Sixth, Seventh, and Octave; the compound intervals are also reckon- 
ed as the Ninth, Eleventh and Thirteenth, and these comprise all the 
theoretical intervals. (See § 14.) 
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SIMPLE INTERVALS. 



EXAMPTJS 2. 



t/-^ 7" f f -^ ^ f. f- 

Uniaon, Second, Third, Foorth, Fifth, Sixth, Seyenth, OetaTe. 



COMPOUND INTERVALS. 



^^^ 



f- f- T 

Ninth, Eleventh, Thirteenth. 

Obs. 1. It will bo 5ccn that tlic names of these intervals arc obtained, as stated 
in S 1» by reckoning the degrees of the staff; thus the unison^ or one^sound; the 
second, or second-sound, third, or third-sound, &c., and it sometimes happens that 
the same combination of soands is named differently at different times, as 
they may happen to be written; for instance. 

EXABIPLE 8. 
a 




^m 



Here at a, is a fifth, and at h, tbo same soands are, theoretically speaking, a 
fourth; so at c is a third, and at d the same sounds are, in theory, a fourth. 

Obs. 2. The unison is not in fact a real interval, but must be treated as snch, 
for reasons which will appear when we come to the Inversion of interv^ds. 
(§27, Obs.) 

§ 3. Intervals are cither major or minor; augmented or dimin- 
ished; or perfect; according to their situation, or the occurrence of 
the # and b- 

§ 4. The Unison may be perfect (Ex. 4, a), augmented, (Ex. 4, 
6), or dimmished, (Ex. 4, c). 

EXAMPLE 4 



•^'' f-^ f^ fs 

Obs. In actual practice, only tho perfect unison is fbnnd, except in one or 
two rare Instances, which will be ftilly explained hereafter. 



9 
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S 5. The Second is either major, (Ex. 5, a) minor, (Ex. 5, h) or' 
•ngiDented, (£x. 5, c). 



EXAMPLES. 



j» ^ I r^ 11^ 



Oh9» The student will here obaeire that an augmented second is formed by 
aaking a m^jor second larger by means of the ^ or b : 



EXAMPLE 6. 
a 



^ S ^^E^^ ^^ 



thus abov<e, a is not an augmented second, neither is 5, nor c, because in 
these cases the two notes before using a ^f: or hi formed only a minor second, 
and they thus become mtgor seconds; while at d and e are examples of the 
augmented second, formed from the major second. 

§ 6. The Third may be either minor, (Ex. 7, a) major, (Ex. 7, 6) 
diminished, (Ex. 7, c) or augmented, (Ik. 7, d). 

EXAMPLE?. 

a b c d. 



Obs. The diminished third is formed fW>m the minor third, and the aug 
mented fVom the mi^or third, in the same way as the augmented second. 

«TAMPT.Te s. 



f I j I \ 'fT4^ ^ 



Here at a we have only a minor third, but by still farther contracting the 
integral, as at 6, the diminished thhd is obtained: at c is on^ a mi^or third, 
because the interval, before the use of the ^ was a minor third; at d, however, 
is an augmented third formed Arom a mi^of third. The augmented third is biy 
some writers called the Tierce, or sharp third, 
121 



f 
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OOURSB OF HARMONT. 



§ 7. There are four kinds of Foorths: the perfect, (Ex. 9, a) 
sharp/ (Ex. 9, 6) augmented, (Ex. 9, c,) and diminished foortli, 
(Ex. 9, d). 

jgZAlIPLB 9. 

d. 



Obs. The augmented fourth is formed from the perfect fourth ; sharp fourth 
is found in the natural scale, without using a ^ or [>, for which see above 6. 

§ 8. Fifths may be either perfect, (Ex. 10, a) imperfect, (Ex. 
10, 6,) or augmented, (Ex. 10, c). 
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a 



^^"^^ 



i 



!l? 



I 



w 



^^ 



^ ■ r • ^ ^'1 Y 

Obs. It will be seen that there is an example of the imperfect (sometimes 
called flat) fifth in the diatonic scale, as at 6, above, between J, 

§ 9. The Sixth may be major, (Ex. 11, o,) minor, (Ex. 11, 6,) 
diminished, (JUx. 11, c,) or augmented, (Ex. 11, d), 

EXAMPLB 11 

d. 



f^n^ 



nL 



J^^ 



i^ 



^m 



w- 



w 



w- 



^ 



¥■ 



f 



f- T ' '' r ^'1 ■ -^ 

Obs. The remarks in S 6, Obs. are equally applicable to this interval; as 
will be more fhlly seen when we come to inversion of intervals. 

§ 10. There are but three kinds of Sevenths, namely, major, 
(Ex. 12, a,) minor, (Ex. 12, 6,) and diminished Sevenths (Ex. 12 c). 

EXAMPLE 12. 
a b e. 



^ 



m 



^ 



I 



»=ft 



r^ ^rf^ ^ 



Obs. The diminished seventh is formed by making the minor seventh small- 
er; and generally, Diminished intervals are formed fh>m minor intervals, and 
Augmented fh)m migor hitervals. Compare ^ 6, Obs. \ 7 and Obs., and $ 9, 
Obe.— also HI) Obs. 2. 
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$ 11. The Octave may be perfect, (Ex. 13, a) dimijiished, (Ex. 
18, 6,) or augmented, (Ex. 18, c). 



EXAMPLE 13. 
a 



Obs. 1. The diminished and augmented octayes are scaroelv- more than the- 
oretical intervals, being yeiy rarely used on account of their hideous discord- 
ance—See ^ 4, Obs. 

Obs. 2. When an interval is not susceptible of being mi\jor or minor, (as in 
the case of the unison, fifth and octave) the diminished and augmented inter- 
vals of the same name are formed fh>m the perfect intervals— Compare ^^ 4, 7, 
and 8, with their examples. 

§ 1% The Ninth may be either major (Ex. 14, a,) or minor, 
(Ex. 14, 6). 



XXAXPLB 14. 



i 



w- 



? 



m 



Obs. The student must be careful not to confound the ninth with the second ; 
thej are quite distinct, as will be hereafter seen. (See S i04). 

§ 18. The Tenth (which is but a third raised an octave) m&y, 
like the third be diminished, (Ex. 15, a,) minor, (Ex. 15, 6,) major, 
(Ex. 15, c,) and augmented, (Ex. 16, d). 

EXAMPLE 16. 

a h c d. 



Obs. This doctrine of intervals may be stated thus. Ist. Notes on a4}oining 
degrees of the staff, form the interval of a second; 

EXAMPLE 16. 



flO 
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9d. An interral embracing three degrees of the staff, is called a third: tlpft, 

IZAMPLB17 



^^^^4=k^^=^ 



3d. An intenral embracing four degrees of the staff, is a foorlli; 

aXAMPLBlS. 



j^TXlTj] 



4th. An interval embracing flye degrees of the staff, is a fifth; 
IZAMPLB 19. 



ir^\n=i^ 



dth. An interral embracing six degrees of the staff, is a sixth; 

IZABfPLBSO. 



^ ^^^^^ 



0th. An interval embracing seven degrees of the staff, is a seventh; 
IZAMPLB&l. 



^^-J^J^^ 



Tth. An interval embracing eight degrees of the staff, is an octave; 
IXAMPLB 22. 



m^^^ 



8th. An interval embracing nine degrees of the staff, is a ninth; 

BZAMPLE28. 



^ 



m 



9th. An interval embracing ten degrees of the staff, is a tenth; 
XXAMPLKM. 



^ 



s 



Here, in a notshell, so to speak, is the whole subject of intervals, whidi : 
often pvialed theorists and students. 
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S 14. ' Inteiralfl increased by one or more octoves, do not lose 
ibeir denomination, except the Second, Fourth and Sixth, whioh some- 
times from the nature of the chords in Trtn(^ they appear, are called 
Ninths, Elevenths and Thirteenths. 

BXAMPLB26. 
a b c d e f g h k I m ' 

^ -r T r r ^ ^ ^' ^ > ^^ > 

Obs. Here at a and again at k are fifths increased by an octave; at b and A, 
fonrths increased by an octave; at c and I sixths, and at d a seventh with an 
octave added : at e a third and at/ a fifth increased by two octaves ; at g and m 
seconds increased by one and two octaves. The intervals would still bear the 
same name, were they increased by five or even, if possible, forty octaves. 

The student must rest content with the exception, as it will be fttlly explained 
in due time. (H^) 

Obs< 2. As this matter is indispensably necesaary to the comprehension of 
what Is called " dispersed harmony," the student is incited to practise these 
incremented intervals, until he is perfectly familiar with thetr sight and sound > 

15. In regard to the impression which tihey produce on the ear, 
intervals are called consonant (i. e. agreeable), or dissonant (disa* 
greeable). 

§ 16. The consonant intervals are the Unison, Third, Fj^h, Sixth 
and Octave ; the others are dissonant. 

Obs. Theorists have quarreled among themselves, firom the infancy of the 
art, about the Fourth : some saying that the Fourth is always dissonant, others 
that it is tometimeB consonant, and a few that it is always consonant. The sub- 
ject will be thoroughly investigated when we come to treat of concords and dis- 
cords, and until then, the student may rest satisfied with the above classification. 

^ 17. The Unison, Octave and Fifth are called Perfect Conso- 
nances, because they admit of no chromatic alteration without losing 
their consonant character altogether. The Third and Sixth are impe**- 
feet consonances, because they admit of chromatio alteration without 
losing their consonance. 

BXAMPLEae. 

a b c 




P. 11 <^^. l 7f^*V W /^*> Yt /^^ . 
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Here, at a is a perfect fifth; tAh,e,d and e the TariouB chiomatic changes 
of which the two notes are susceptible, are shown. The student will readily 
perceive how the fifth, a consonance at a, is a dissonance at e, and d. At/ is a 
perfect octave, treated in the same manner. 

EXAMPLB27. 
a b c d e f. 



^^^^^m 



Here, at a is a third, varied at 6, and c, as the intervals were in Ex. 26, yet 
without being deprived of consonance— in like manner the sixth at d, is varied 
at e and/, with the same result. Hence follows 

§ 18. All diminished and augmented intenralB are theoretically 
diasonant. 

Obs. Although the augmented second, diminished seventh, augmented fijfth 
(see Ex. 26, c and e,) and diminished fourth do not seem dissonant to the ear, 
yet as they are always used in combinations with intervals which are discordant, 
they must be so classified. The student will be thoroughly convinced of the 
propriety of this section, before progressing far. 

Obs. 2. Inasmuch as this doctrine of intervals underlies the entire theory 
of the construction of chords, the Student ought to be extremely perfect in the 
foregoing principles, before taking up the next chapter, and to that end, let him 
transpose the above 27 examples into all the m^jor keys, substituting the X for 
the #, and the bj for the ^ and [>, (wherever it be neoessaiy to preserve the in- 
terval,) according to the signature. 



CHAPTEE SECOND. 

^ INTERVALS CONTINUED. 

§ 19. Intenrab are always reckoned from the lowest note up- 
wards: thus, 

BXAMPLiaS. 



fti 
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it a 18 ihe letter A with a major third; not 0# with a major durd; 
at i 18 E with a fifth, not B with a fifth; at c 18 C# with a minor 
rixth, &c. Compare the previons examples. 

§ 20. It is oonvenient, sometimes, to express an interval by a 
figure placed oyer or nnder the note : thus, 

aXA]fPLB29. 

-J-,— ^ 
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The above progressions may be written as in Ex. 80, observ- 
ing that the figure 2 stands for a second, 8 for a third, 4 fer afbnrth, 



SXAMPLB80. 
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With regard to the first note of the first measure, and the second note of the 
third measure, See $ U* 

§ 21. Whenever an interval is aflfected by a #, j^, or <f, it is cns- 
tomary to place such chromatic sign before the figure designating the 
interval. 



SXAHPLBSl. 




8 (^ -8 r; i #S" 7, r .^ 

Obs. Here at a the 3 has no sharp, hecanse the note forming the intenral 
(4 19) is not chromatically changed, although the foundation note is; at 6, the 
note forming the interval is changed, and consequently the figure has the ^, 

% 22. When, (as in Ex. 81) a note forming the interval of the 
Third is affected by a chromatic sign, it is cnstomary to place such 
chromatic sign under the foundation note without the figure 8. Thus 
Example 81 would in actual practice be figured as below. 

XXAMPLE O* 
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Obfl. Thi0 nile apidlefl only to the Third, and is used merelf as aa abbreyi** 
tton; the reason wUl appear more taSty when we oome to fignring of chords. 
EXAMPLE 88. • 



m 



WW 



a 



^ 23. A figure Mowed by a horizontal line extending nnder the 
sacoeeding note or notes, indicates that the same note which fonned 
the interval designated by the figure, is tM)ntanned as &r as the line 
reaches. 

EXAMPLE a*. UMua, 



fe 






i 



Obs. Mnch misapprehension has existed with regard to this point; manj 
having supposed that the' same interval was continaed, and that the alx>ye pas- 
sage ooght to be written thus, acoording to the fignring, whereas Ex. 86 is the 



EXAMPLE 85. 



proper figuring 

EXAMPLE 86. 



iring of Ex. 35. It is believed, however, that ^ 23 is st 



stated so dearlj, 



ke is impossible. 



that mistake is impossihler 

§ 24. The words "Tasto Solo" (someiames abbreviated J. S.) 
indicate a note or passage without accompanying intervals; and the 
words ''air unisono," or simply ''Unison" indicate a saocession of 
unisons or octaves. 



EXAMPLE 87. 
a 



Hatbh. 
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Obf . It Will be feen that there is a decided difference between the nnison 
■ndT. S. 

Note. In harmony, an abrid^ process, named Fianiuva, is employed for 
representing intervals, and the chords foimed of those interrals. It consists in 
a selection of figures indicating the genos of the interval, placed generally 
under the note which bears the interval. 

The fignres are those whence the intervals derive thehr dtoomination,— thus 
the nnison is indicated by the figure 1, the second by 2, the third by 3, the 
fourth by 4, the fifth by 5, the sixth by 6, the seventh by 7, the octave by 8, the 
ninth by 9, &c., and all other intervals by the figures of intervals whereof they 
are the reduplication, (See $ 14). As to the choice of the signs which indicate 
the species of interval, (i. e. whether major, minor, perfect, augmented, or 
diminished), two different s^^tems are followed, both founded on the property 
possessed by the figures and. the denomination, of being common to the inter- 
val and to the note forming it. In one of these systems, the sign applies to the 
interval itself, and is consequently the same in all cases, and may therefore be 
called absolute Jigiiring; in the other, the sign applies only to the number of 
degrees of the staff comprised by the interval, and may be called the retottiM 
figunng. The signs used in the absolute figuring are, 

For minor Intervals, the character /, as0, 0,&c. 

For major intervals, the character \, ^fit/ti ^• 

For diminished Intervals, the character '•^f^, as '*^*^ 5, >*^^^ 8. 

For augmented intervals the character X or -f, as + 5, X 6, X 2, Ac 

Now it wiU be seen that this system presents great difficulty, from its com- 
plication, and the necessary calculation requisite to find the interval, under the 
circumstances of key, chromatic changes, &c. 

The relative figuiihg, explained in ^§ 19—23, is Aree ftom these inconvenlenoee. 
It indicates, not the interval itself, but the note which forms it, and thus, with 
the aid of the #, [>, and bj, the note is found immediately, without the necessity 
of any anxiety about the species of interval. 

The common figuring, in the scores of Porpora, Caldara, Marcello, Handel, 
and indeed most writers, is a confased medley of both these systems, varying 
according to pittces, schopis and masters, and it is to be regretted that Crotch, 
Calgott and Bui^bowes, with other English writers on figured-fiass, have 
not rectified this absurd and bewildering anomaly, rather than given it the 
sanction of thebr names and teaching. 

In previous methods of harmony, and treatises of figuring, these worse 
than useless minutis have been explained in great detail, and much importance 
seems, quite unaccountably, to have been attached to them, but we have the 
authority of such writers as Fetis and Chorok for declaring the whole system 
of absolute figuring entirely useless, and eminently puzzling to young students. 
It would almost seem as if the Musical Theorists of past times had sought, like 
the ancient Sgyptian priests, to conceal the mysteries of their art and science 
fh>m the vulgar ken, even while professing to elucidate. 

The reader who has a knowledge of the prindples of figuring as laid down 
in this chapter will readily comprehend all details, witho at farther explanatiOD. 
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§ 25. When a note bears two or more intervals, it is usual to place 
the figures designating those intervals under the note, in saocession. 

BXAMPLB 88. / BBRHOmr. 
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63 5732 4668 

Obs. This section comprehends many things that will be explained hereaf- 
ter: the student must now remain contented with the simple statement, with- 
out at present indulging in remote investigation. 

^ 26. In order that this system of figuring be perfectly mastered 
by the student, some examples for practice are now given, which the 
pupil wUl find to his great advantage to study in the following way. 
Copy the Exercises upon a music-slate, or piece of music-paper, and 
then write the upper part, from the figuring. Then carefuUy peruse 
the written part, determining which of the intervals are major, which 
minor, augmented or duninished; always referring to those sections 
or examples which are alluded to in the parentheses. 

Only in this way can a perfect, practical, and thorough knowledge 
of intervals and figuring be acquired. 

EXERCISE 1. 
SXAMPLB 89. GBBiisiin. 

ah e 




8 3 34 6 7 -3- 6376 3- 

(At a see ^ 25: at 6 and c see $ 23.) 

EXERCISE 2. 

EZAMPLXM 
a 




(Ata,Bee$25; at&8ee§21; atc^U). 

EXERCISE 8. 



SXAMPLB 41. 



MOIABV. 
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Obs. In writing the snocessjon of notes indicated hy the figures, the stndent 
should be careful to avoid long or awkward skips, making at no time a greater 
Bkip than a sixth, and seldom a greater one than a fourth : but this matter 
will be fully treated of, when we come to counterpoint. 
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EXERCISE 4. 



OLDGHOaAL. 




8 3 3 6 

IXAMPLB 48. 



3 3^-66 

EXERCISE 5. 



TUCBB* 




Obs. At a, in an example of the augmented octave, an interval but veiy 
rarely used, and then always as above, namely as a passing note, or note which 
serves as a stepping stone, so to speak, from one degree of the staff to the next 
adijohiing; at 6 see ^ 22. 

EXERCISE 6. 
SXAMPLB 44. Porpoka. 



P^S 




Obs. 



T,S. — b bl4 6b64#b-k| b«343 3-#- 63lS|42 6 

This exercise presents donsiderable difficulty to the inexperienced 



writer, and should be carefully studied. It may be observed that these exercis- 
es are merely fragments of extended pieces, which will account for some of 
them ending in a different key ftom that in which they commenced. They 
have been selected with a view to present all the difficulties of figuring which 
will be likely to occur in actual practice. 



M 



EXAMPLB46. 
a 



EXERCISE 7. 



I 



3 7643#38 5 364 9k) 884567 3 7643 36 3 63 6^ 

Otts. Here at a, the :|^ is used with the figure 3, to avoid obscurity^ since 
without the figure, it would be uncertain whether the sharp meant ^, or re- 
ferred to the a At 6, the thhrd should be a quarter-note, and the fifth and 
fourth, eighth notes, as if the passage had been written thus, 



BXAMPLE 46. 
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as indeed it would hare been, but for the purpose of making the student fhittil- 
iai* with a case of fteqaent occurrence, which would be likely to cause some 
c<iiibarra88ment. * 

In all similar cases, where there are three figures under one un-dotted note, 
the intenrals are to be written as in Ex. 46, and never in triplets, nor as in Ex. 47. 

ISXAHPLB47. 
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EXERCISE 8. 
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3-6 



Obs. The first, second, and third measure of this exercise present the same 
characteristics as those mentioned above. The accompaniment must thefefore 
be written 
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and by no means thus, 
BXAMPLB to. 
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or in this way, 

BXAMPLB 51. 
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EXERCISE 9. 
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Obs. Hei«ata,ba8eemiiigabfliirditr,forfherei8af^withafl«nreimder 
It When saoh a case oociits, it is nsnal to consider the intexral as reckoned 
from the first foandation-note,thns above, we write a half note on B and another 
half note on A, reckoning the 3 which is under the rest,f^om the first actual 
note of the subject, which is G. So the measure will be as follows. 



XXAMPLE 68. 



i/'tp'L l ^-rf^ 



See, 




Obs. At a we have a case where the accompaniment begins with a rest, this 
being indicated by the dash. As there are two successive figures to the same 
initial note, the rest must be only a quarter rest followed by two qnarter notes, 
and not a half-rest followed by two eighth-notes, thus : 



BXAMPIJS66. 
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v. 



BXAHPLE 56. 



w=^ 



1= 



, and not as in Ex. 56. 



■i 



jfe 



f= 



This is, as will be seen on reflection, a corollary fh>m Ex. 40. At.&, is an 
example of the double sharp ; according to the dMute system, this "vivuld have 
been figured. 



SXAMPIJB57. 
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- X4 

causing much uncertainty and oonfttsion. At c, the same note which forms 
the interval of the sixth with the A in the antepenultimate measure, is contin- 
ued by syncopation in the penultimate, thus : 



WTAUfPT.IB 58. 
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( See the pennUimate measure of Ex. 48, where is a similar effect:) had it 
been the intention of the author to have had no syncopation, it would hare 
been figured thus, 

EZAHPLB60. 
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7#5 &c. 



All this however, would naturally follow Arom ^ 23. 
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EXERCISE 11. 

6. 
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Here at a, the interval is computed ftom the first actual note of the subject. 
This might as well hare been written thus, Ex. 61, &c; see the fifth measure. 

EXAMPLE 61. 



m 



U 



d:c. 



At & is an example of the accompaniment continuing while the theme is silent; 
this will cause no embarrassment to the student who perfectly comprehends the 
principles inyolved in Examples 34 and 54. 



EXAMPLE 62. 



EXERCISE 12. 




-0- 8b|7 3 



3 - 8 - 



The student is now earnestly recommended to review the preceding 
exercises with great care, and on no account to permit himself to be 
satisfied with conjecture or hesitation, but on the contraiy to be certain 
that he entirely comprehends all the principles of figuring involyed in 
these twelve exercises; and he may be sure that carelessness at this 
stage of his studies will be the fruitful source of continual and insur- 
mountable difficulty, ever increasing as he proceeds. 
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CHAPTER THIKD. 



INTERVALS, COKTIKUED. 

§ 27. Whenever the lowest of two notes forming any interval, k 
placed an octave higher, while the other remains unchanged; or when 
the highest note is placed an octave lower, with the other note remain- 
ing the same, the interval is said to be Inverted, thus : 



BZAMPLS68. 




d. 



^^ 



At a is seen a third : at h the third is inverted by writing the G, which was 
the lowest note, an octave higher; at c is the same third as at a, and at d the 
third inverted by writing the upper note, JS an octave lower. This may possibly 
be made more plain by taking G. Weber's example. 



BZAMPLBM. 






At a is a half note on A, Tdth a quarter note on B, at the distance of a second ; 
at b this interval is inverted by placing the A an octave higher; and at c by 
placing the B an octave lower 

Obs. 1. It will be seen above, that by inversion the interval is chnnged— that 
is,the Third inverted, is no longer a Third, bat becomes a Sixth; (Ex. 63) the 
Second becomes a Seventh (Ex. 64). The Unison inverted, becomes an Octave ; 
the Second, a Seventh; the Third, a Sixth; the Fourth, a Fifth; the Fifth, n 
Fourth; the Sixth, a Third; the Seventh, a Second; and the Octave a Unison. 



EXAMPLE 66. 




rt^^ 
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Obs. 2. We are disposed.to consider G. Weber's remarks npon the ixiTenion 
of fhe unison and octave (see Weber's Theory of Mnsical Composition, Wilkins 
and Carter's edition, Vol: I. page 63, § XLIIL ) as more specions than sound; 
and in fact his remark that "the unison is not susceptible of inversion, because of 
two tones, neither of which is higher than the other, the Highest cannot be put 
under the lowest," is a mere quibble on the ordinary definition of "Inversion." 



Let us suppose two notes distant ftom each other, as in Ex. 66; 




let us farther suppose these notes inverted thus, Ex. 67 ; -fi^ | ff- a unison 

results. We will now restore the notes to their former position, by inverting 
the unison, that is, taking one of the notes and placing it back again, as at Ex. 
66. This process plainly demonstrates that the unison is not only susceptible 
of inversion, but that without this susceptibility, it could not be properly called 
an intci^al; since the word interval implies a difference of pitch, whereas the 
notes forming the unison do not differ in pitch. This will also serve to explain 
i 2, Obs. 2. 

§ 28. The following table will show at a glance what each intenral 
becomes, when inverted. 

87654321 
1234567 8. 

§ 29. The student can also readily find what each interval becomes 
by inversion, by subtracting the number designating the interval, from 
9: thus a second inverted becomes a seventh; subtracting 2 from 9, 
7 is left, and so of all mtervals. 

§ 30. The ninth is an exception to the foregoing rules — when 

A. 



inverted, it becomes a second, as, Ex. 68 ; 




and the 



Ninth is the only compound interval which is inverted; the Tenth, 
Eleventh, Twelfth, &c., being treated as mere reduplications of tho 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, &c., until we get to double counterpoint, when 
they will receive a different mode of accompaniment. 
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§ 31. Intervak change their character by mversion, that is, major 
intervals inverted, become minor; minor become major; augmented 
become diminished, and the converse; perfect intervals become by 
inversion imperfect, and imperfect become perfbct. 

XZAMPLB 69. 




a Eb 

Here at a is a mf^or third, £b> which, inverted gives ns a minor sixth G : 
at 6, is a minor third, which, inverted, gives a mi^or sixth ; at c Is a sharp 
fourth, the inversion of which becomes a diminished fifth ; at d is a case the 
converse of c; ate is seen an augmented second, whose inversion forms the 
diminished seventh. 

Obs. 1. Perhaps it might be more proper to state the above S 31 thns ; M^jm 
intervals inverted, form minor intervals, &c. At any rate, we see no reason tc 
apprehend anj bewilderment or difBculty to the student, since the example ex- 
plains what might be obscure in the statement. 

Obs. 2. This doctrine of the inversion of hitervals has been introduced here 
for two reasons, — first tonvoid the necessity of committing to memory here- 
after a mass of disconnected and even contradictory rules, by furnishing, in 
their stead a lucid apprehension of the nature and dependence of intervals, and, 
second, to pave the way for the doctrine of inversion of chords, by making the 
student familiar beforehand with the component parts of chords, and with 
some of the results of hiversion. 



RECAPITULATION. 

To be certain that the student has a clear apprehension of the nature and 
relation of intervals, we here offer a brief summing up of the principles involved 
i^ the foregoing pages, with which the pupil will do well to make himself per- 
fectly familiar. 

§ 32. Intervals are always computed from the lowest note up, by 
counting the degrees of the staff; and any note we choose, may serve 
as a root from which to form any interval. (Examples 3, 5, 6, 7, &c. ) 

§ 33. Intervals receive their name from the nnmber of degrees 
they cover, and in no wise from their sound or effect. (§ 2. Obs, 1;) 
they however receive their qualifying terms, (as major, minor, aug- 
mented, diminished, perfect and imperfect) from their sound, and not 
from the number of degrees. (§§ 4 — ^13.) 
[3] 



34 
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§ 84. Many intervals different in name, and written on difier- 
ent degrees of tiie staff, are jet played on the same notes of the Piano* 
Forte, or Organ. 

EXAMPLE 70. 



* 






These intervals are by no means to be confounded, but are to be 
distinguished from each other by two considerations, 1st. Becanse each 
interval requires for* accompamment, very different notes, which will 
form very different chords; and 2d. That each is resolved (or pro- 
gresses^ in a different manner, — since it is rule of good melody that 
notes which have been sharped ascend one degree to form the next 
chord, and notes which have been flatted, descend one degree, — this 
of course with an exception which will be explained hereafter. (§ 2. 
Obs. 1.) 

Obs. As an instance of this, let ns suppose a combination of sonnds writteni 
thas: 

EXAMPLE 71. 




and again the same sounds (on the Piano-Forte) written, thus : 

IBTAMPT.ie 72. 



^m 



I 

Now although both chords are played on precisely the same keys, yet they are 
radically different combinations of tones; for, according to the rule of melody 
quoted above, Ex. 71 will resolve in this way : 

EXAMPLE 78. 




while Ex. 72 will move thus; 
EXAMPLE 74. 
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This cannot be made clearer to the pupil, at present; the complete theoiy of 
tills section will come ont when we arrive at the resolation of chords : and till 
then, the student most be content to walk by faith rather than by sight, and 
be carefiil not to confound different intervals. 

§ 35. In each species of intervals, whether major, minor, or ang- 
mented, the notes retain their alphabetic names : the difference in 
effect bemg produced by the use of the chromatic signs. 

Thus we say, from C^ to E, is a minor third; from E to (jr#, a 
major third; from Eb to C, a major sixth, &c. 

$ 36. This section contains a statement of the sisso of the intervals, computed 
by the keys of the Plano*Forte; and the author would say that he is here con* 
strained to use the term *' Semi-tone," notwithstanding its obvious impropriety, 
because in his opinion it is sometimes better to use terms already familiar 
(when they do not convey a positively erroneous idea), than to burden the 
memory with new technicals. In this section^ the word " semi-tone " is used 
to designate the smallest interval, i. e. that between every two adjoining keys 
of the Piano-Forte. 

The Minor Second consists of one Semitone. 

The Major Second consists of two Semitones. 

The Augmented Second consists of three Semitones. 

The Diminished Third consists of two Semitones. 

The Minor Third consists of three Semitones. 

The Major Third consists of four Semitones. 

The Tierce (§ 6, last clause of Obs.) consists of five Semitones. 

The Diminished Fourth consists of four Semitones. 

The Perfect Fourth consists of five Semitones. 

The Sharp Fourth consists of six Semitones. 

T]ie Diminished Fifth consists of six Semitones. 

The Perfect Fifth consists of seven Semitones. 

The Augmented Fifth consists of eight Semitones. 

The Diminished Sixth consists of seven Semitones. 

The Minor Sixth consists of eight Semitones. 

The Major Sixth consists of nine Semitones. 

The Augmented Sixth consists of ten Semitones. 

The Diminished Seventh consists of nine Semitones. 

The Minor Seventh consists of ten Semitones. 

The Major Seventh consists of , eleven Semitones. 

The Duninished Octave consists of eleven Semitones. 

The Perfect Octave consists of twelve Semitones. 

The Augmented Octave consists of thirteen Semitones. 

The Minor Nmth consists of thirteen Semitones. 

The Major Ninth consists of fourteen Semitones. 
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§ 87. Some writers treat of doablj-diminished and doubly-aug- 
mented intervals, as the doubly-diminislied seventh, 

SXASiPLB 76. 



^^ ^^ f 



the doubly-angmented second, Ex. 75, h; bat as these intervals do 
not enter into the composition of any chords, and are therefore merely 
fiinciful distinctions, without any practical importance, it is deemed un- 
necessary to notice them, except to warn the student that he will find 
the terms used by some writers. 

See 6. Weber, Knecht, and Kirkbebgeb. 6. Webeb states tliat even 
triply diminished and augmented intervals may be conceived of I 

Here follow a few exercises for practice, which are to bo worked out exactly 
like Examples 39, 40, 41, &c. 



EXAMPLE 76. 



EXERCISE 18. 
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1 a #2 3 4 #4 6 3 3 b32 4 6 3 3^- ^5 3#4 

Here at a and b are striking instances of the necessity of carefully bearing in 
mind the principle of § 34. 



EXAMPLE 77. 



EXERCISE 14. 
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EXERCISE 15. 
EXAMPLE 78. 




8b5 3#4 63 63 6 363 6^5 3 4 6 3 ~7 6 8 

The student is advised to examine the two preceding exercises, and find for 
himself the interrals to which $ 34 seems to apply. 
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§ 88. We have now considered intervals, iheir formation, iGigaring, 
and inversion, in so ample and detailed manner, that it is next to im- 
possible lor the intelligent stadent to be embarrassed by any figuring 
of simple combinations, that can occur. 

It has been thus &r, and will be in future, the aun of the author to 
afford the student full and lucid explanations of possible or probable 
difficulties, in such a manner as will give him a knowledge of general 
principles, the application of which to particular coses, he must furnish 
for hunself § 34, with examples 76, 77 and 78 will appear much 
more conclusive and satis&ctoiy, after the study of the resolution of 
discords, which will occur in due time. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 



§ 89. Before proceeding to the eonsideralion of the fonnation of 
chords, it will be well to explain the technical names applied (for the 
sake of abbreyiation) to the tones of the scale. 

1. The key note is called the Tonic. 

2. The second note of the scale is called the Supbr-Tonic, (or note 
next above the Tonic.) 

3. The third note of the scale is called the Mediant; because it is 
mid^way between One and Five. 

4. The fourth note is called the Sub-Dominant ; because it holds 
the same relation under the Tonic, that the Dominant does above the 
Tonic, and also because it is next under the Dominant. 

6. The fifth note of the scale is called the Dominant, because it 
governs the Tonic, so to speak; that is, it must in certain cases be 
followed by the Tonic. 

6. The sixth note of the scale is called the Sub-Mediant, because 
it holds the same relation to the Tonic and the Sub-Dominant below, 
that the Mediant holds to the Tonic and Dominant aboye. 

7. The seventh note of the scale is called the Leading-Note, be- 
cause it leads up to the Tonic. 

Obs. 1. We say that a pfece of music commences on the Tonic, modulates to 
the Dominant, and then to the relative minor of the Dopiinant, ftom thence to 
the Sub-Mediant, then to the Sub-Dominant and then home; all these expres- 
sions serving to designate the change of key with brevity and exactness. The 
following diagrams will serve to explain the foregoing section. 
EXAMPLB79. 
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Here we are in the key of £[> ; consequently E(> is the Tonic, B^^ the Domi- 
nant, A|> the Sub-Dominant, G the Mediant, &c, &c. 
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Here A is the key-note, or Tonic; E is the Dominant, D the Sab-Dominant; 
C# the Mediant; F# the Sab-Mediant, &c. 
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Here C is the key-note, or Tonic; G the Dominant; F the Snb-Dominant, B 
the leading-note, &c. 

The Student is now recommended to become familiar with the Dominants 
and Sab-Domlnants in all the keys; proposing to himself such questions aa 
these, " what note is Dominant, in the key of F ? What Sab-Dominant? What 
is the leading note of the Dominant to the key of Dt> ? &c. 

Obs. 2. In order that the propriety of the terms Mediant and Sub-Mediant 
may be fully acknowledged, let us for a moment write a Tonic with its f>omi- 
nant above, and then the same Tonic with its Snb-Dominant below, and then 
placing between the intervals the Mediant and Sub-Mediant respectively, we 
shall have ocular demonstration of the justness of these terms. 
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At a is the Tonic C, with the Dominant G, above : at &, the Mediant is ioaert- 
ed, and we find it is hideed mid-way between them. 
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Here is the same Tonic, C, with the Sub-Dominant F, below, and at 5, the 
Snb-Mediant inserted. 

Obs. 3. The propriety of calling the fifth of the scale, the Dominant, or 
governing note, cannot be fhlly explained now; the student will become more 
and more convinced of the fact, as we come to treat of the progression of chordB, 
and final closes, — he may however be well satisfied that all these terms have a 
pecnliar significance that will assist him materially, hereafter; and that they 
are all indispensable. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

§ 40. A chord is a oombination of Interyals : and at least three 
notes are necessary to form a chord, otherwise the combination is 
merely an interyal. 

Obs. We might also say, that three or more different sonnds, occurring 
simultaneously are called a chord. 

§ 41. Chords formed of consonant intervals (§ 16) are called Con- 
cords; those formed, wholly or in part, of dissonant intervals are 
Discords. (See Supplement.) « 

Obs. 1. These theoretical definitions are given without reference to the effect 
of the combinations on the ear; but are derived fh)m the necessity of classify* 
ing chords in the same manner that wc do intervals, and according to the 
principles of $ 34. Thus the following chord would seem to be an exception to 
the above rule, 



EXAMPLE 84. 



inasmuch as it appears to be a combination of minor thirds; whereas upon 
carefully observing it, we find it contains a seventh (fh>m D:|^ to C,) and aa. 
imperfect fifth, (from D^ to A,) both dissonant intervals, and this brings us to 
the following important remark; 

Obs. 2. In combinations of notes, the intervals are all computed from the 
lowest note; it would therefore be theoretically improper to consider Ex. 84 as 
com^sed of minor thirds, superimposed on each other; we more correctly 
consider it as a combination of the minor third, imperfect fifth, and diminished 
seventh, and in this way we arrive at its true classification. 

Obs. 3. Dx. Crotch says, very obscurely, we think, "A cokcoxd is a 
coincidence of two or at most three different notes, neither of which are next 
to each other as to their alphabetic order, and none of which form a diminished 
or augmented interval; and a discord is any combination of notes differing 
from a concord, and may consequently be known either by there being two 
notes next each other in alphabetic order, or some augmented or diminished 
laterral." 
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Althongh there is a seeming discrepancy between theory and fact, in this 
matter of consonances and dissonances, (as in the case of the augmented second, 
the diminished sixth, and diminished seventh) the student who will wait patient- 
ly, satisfied with these doArines, will have all his doubts cleared away upon 
arriving at the chapter on accompaniment of intervals, or formation of chords. 
(^ 111 and ^ 112.) 

§ 42. The principal chords are, 
Ist. The Common chord (or Triad) . 
2d. The chord of the Seventh. 
3d. The chord of the Ninth. 
4th. The chord of the Eleventh. 
6th. The chord of the Thirteenth. 

Obs. All chords should be considered fh>m two points of view; 1st, As to 
their structure, that is with reference to the number and arrangement of the 
tones of which they are composed ; 2d, As to their nature, or harmonic quality, 
resulting from the intervals which they contain. These two properties should 
be kept distinct, and independent of each other. 

The German theorists have generally founded their systems too exclusively 
on the first consideration, while the English writers have generally err^ in the 
other extreme. ^ 

It seems to us, that the true system is that which combines without confound- 
ing them, and so develops equally both properties. 

Obs. 2. With respect to its construction every chord is originally a common 
chord, surmounted by one or more discords, (such as the seventh, ninth, elev- 
enth, &c.), or else an inversion, entire or partial of that chord. Mabpubo, 
Sabbatini and Asioli held this opinion, which seems too obvious and 
consistent to need explanation or defence. 

§ 43. Any note, with its third and fifth, forms a Common Chord, 
or Triad, and as the latter is the shorter and more lucid term, it will 
in fdture be generally adopted in this work. 

EXAMPLE 86. I i 
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Here we have triads founded on every note of the scale. We may take all the 
other keys, and found triads upon each note of their scales, thus : 
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The student 1b earnestly adyised to form triads upon every note of all the 
migor scales; and having written them down, to play them over, since the ear 
most be cnltiyated as well as the eye. 

§ 44. It follows from ^ 14, that the three notes of the triad need 
not necessarily stand in the same order as at ^ 43 ; for instance, we 
may place the third an octave higher, or the fifth an octave higher, or 
either of them two octaves higher, without at all changing the natnre 
or denomination' of the triad, thus: 

TeTAMPT.W 87. 
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Here at a is a triad founded on B\); at 5 the third is written an octave higher; 
at c the fifth is elevated an octave; at d, the root (or foandation-note) is placed 
an octave lower than at b. 

Obs. 1. This dispersing of the notes is called dispersed habmoxt; where 
the notes are written as closely together as possible (as at a,) it is called closb 

HARMOKT. 

Obs. 2. As almost every piece of mnsic is written in dispersed harmony, the 
student should be very familiar with the principle involved in $44; and for that 
purpose, should now take the chords which he has already written in pursuance 
of the remark in § 43, and disperse the notes, according to the model given in 
Ex. 87. 

^ 45. The student has doubtless noticed that the triads given in 
Ex. 85 differ in effect ; that is, their nature is different. The triads 
founded on the Tonic, Dominant and Sub-Dominant are alike, since 
they are all composed of a major third and perfect fifth; those founded 
on the Sub-Mediant, Mediant and Supertonic have a minor third and 
perfect fifth; that founded on the leading-note has a minor third and 
imperfect fifth; hence it follows that there are at least three varieties 
of the triad, namely, l8t,the Major triad, which has a major third and 
perfect fifth ; the Minor triad, having a minor third and perfect fifth; 
and the Imperfect triad, with the minor third and imperfect fifth. 
There is also a fourth species of triad, the Diminished triad, which is 
formed fix)m the Major triad, by sharping the root. 
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Here at a, a^ are Hsg'or triads ; at &, 6^, Minor triads ; at e, &^ Imperfect triads ; 
and at d, d', Diminished triads. 

Obs. 1. The Imperfect and Diminished tri&ds, though of the same nature 
and haying precisely the same intervals, are yet constructed differently, and 
must therefore be kept distinct; the Imperfect triad is based directly on the 
Leading note, while the Diminished triad is formed by the assistance of a ij^, 

§ 46. We may add to the triad its root, as the upper note, with- 
out changing the nature or nomenclature of the chord, thus : 

EXAMPLE 88. 
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This process is obviously necessary when we write for four voices, and is called 
DOT7BLINO the root. Above, at a is nothing more than the triad of F; at 6 
the triad of C; at c the triad of A mhior; at d the triad of Bb- 

§ 47. We may at pleasure double any, or even all of the notes of 

the triad, without at aU changing the nature or denomination of the 

triad. 

EXAMPLE 90. 
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The sboye are all simple triads, with their notes thus doubled; chords written 
in this way, (with the parts much doubled) are called full harhont. Chorda 
written with just enough notes to form a chord, are called simplb HABHONr. 

Obs. In actual practice, when fUll harmony is used, the chords should lie 
as near together as possible, otherwise a bad effect, called muddt harm ont, 
is produced, thus: 
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Here, the chords at a do not sound yery muddy, because they are so near to- 
gether that the tones coalesce somewhat; at 6, the effect is decidedly better, 
while at c, they sound meagre and thin, notwithstanding there are as many notes 
struck as at 6. 

§ 48. Whenever, in pursuance of the principles of the 44th and 46tli 

sections, the different notes of the triad each in turn stand at the top 

of the chord, the chord is said to be in different Positions; when the 

root is uppermost, it is said to be in its Octayb position ; when the< 

Third is uppermost, it is m its Tibrce position; and when the fifth 

is uppermost, in its Quint position. 
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Here at a, d, h, and m, are triads in the octaye position; at 5, /, t and k, in 
the tierce position; at c, «, 9, and I, in the quint position. 

Obs. It will be seen that neither the greater or less ftilness of the chords, or 
the different positions make any difference in the figuring, since Itis customaiy 
to place the larger figure uppermost, in aU eases. 
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§ 49. In ptmmance of § 43-^7, we may remark that it is not 
necessary that all of the notes forming the triad be heard simnltaneons- 
ly. When they fbUow each other in rapid saoceasion, they are called 
Akpsggiatb, or Broken Chobbs. 
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The first two chonU of the above exmnple are the triad of C; the two follow- 
ing, the triad of 6; the next two the triad of E minor; the next two, A minor; 
tbe next two D, the final two of G. It will be felt, on playing the above, that 
by striking the tones in quick succession, the effect of the triad is as marked as 
if the chords were written as in Ex. 91. 
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This may be farther exemplified, as follows: 

EXAMPI.E96. 
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The effect of this passage, is to give the decided idea of the chords indicated 
by the figuring. 

This subject, (The Abpbooio) demands more careAil and minute inrestiga- 
Uou, which it will receive in due time. (^ 171.) 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 



INVERSIONS OF THE TRIAD. 

§ 50 . The Triad may be inverted, in the same way as intervals are 
inverted; (^ 27) but in inversions of a chord, we always proceed by 
placing the lowest (or bass) note an octave (or even two or three 
octaves) higher, — and never by placing the highest note an octave 
lower; on account of the uncertainty and confusion that would arise 
on account of the principles of sections 44 and 46, since we could have 
no definite result. 

Obfl. 1. Inversion may be said to be that state of a chord in which the root 
(or fundamental tone; see explanation of Ex. 87) does not lie the lowest; or, 
in which the lowest or bass tone is not the root of the chord; no regard is had 
as to how the other tones than the root and bass tones are situated in relation 
to each other; bat only whether the root is, oris not, the bass note. 

Obs. 2. In conseqnence of the above observation, it becomes necessaiy to 
preserve the distinction between the root and boss-note. The Root is that note 
on whidh the chord is primarily formed, according to § 43; while the bass note 
is that one which, fh>m the inversion, happens to be lowest. 
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Here at a, a', and a", are written, in different places, the triad founded en C; 
and at 6, 6', and 6" the first inversion of that triad, figured, as we see, J,-4naa- 
much as chords are figured f^om the actual bass note, and not fh>m the root. 
If the root is not also the bass note; for the reason of this see § 19, and ^ 41. 
Ob«. 2. In the above example, the root is written with a whole-note, (or Sein- 
ibreve) and the acoecsory notes with quarter notes, (or Crotchets.) 
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"Ftom thete olMerYations, aad Ex. 96, follows 

\ 51. The FiBflT iNYERSioN of the Triad takes plaoo wlieii the 
third from the root becomes the baas note. 
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Above aie presented triads founded on nine different tonics, and the fint 
inyersion of each triad given. Should the student be puzzled at the situation of 
some of the inversions, he has only to consult Example 87 and S 44. 

Obs. 1 . This inversion of the triad is called the chobd or the sixth and 

THIRD, or THE CBOBD Of %- 

Obs. 2. Although the triads in Ex. 97 are all major, yet these principles of 
inversion ap^Iy equally to the minor and imperfect triads: thus. 
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Above are given some minor triads, witjii their first inversions. 
EXAMPLE 99. 
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Above, at a, b, and c, are given examples of the imperfect triad with its first 
inversion; and at d, e, and/, examples of the diminished triad, ($ 45, Obs. 1^)^ 
with its first inversion. 

Obs. 3. As it has probably been noticed that these different species of triada 
are all figured in the same manner, the student may inquire how are we to dia-, 
tinguish them ? We answer by the signature and the intervals ; thus at Ex. 99, 
a; the root is B, with |; we know it cannot be the chord of B major, since we 
have F and D natural (from the signature); neither B minor, since the fifth is 
imperfect, consequently it is the imperfect triad of B. If it had been the inten- 
tion to have the chord of B major at that place, it would have' been designated 
thus: ^^ 

EXAMPLE 100. 
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The same process of reasoning will apply to all the other chords of Ex. 99. 
^ 52. The SECOND inyersion of the triad, takes place when the 
fifth of the root is the bass note. 

EXAMPLE 101. 
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This example is founded on Ex. 97, and shows how we obtain the second 
inversion, by fiu-ther inverting the first inversion,— in fact the second inversion 
is derived from the first inversion, and not fh)m the primary triad. On com- 
puting the intervals, we find that the intervals of the second inversion of the 
triad are the sixth and fourth; and this is therefore named The chord of thb 

SIXTH AND FOURTH. 

Obs. 1. The minor, imperfect, and diminished triads are in like manner sus- 
ceptible of a second'inversion, as follows: 
EXAMPLE 102. 
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AboTe, at a and 6 are examples of the second inTersion of the minor triads 
of A and F#; at c and d, the second Inyersion of the imperfect triads of A aii4 
F^; at e the second inyersion of the diminished triad, derived fh>m the triad 
of £b. 

Obs. 2. It may not he amiss to state that all chords are figured in accordance 
with the principles of the figuring of intervals— ($$ 20—25). Therefoi^ at Ex. 
102, e, the natural appears before the 6 at one time, and before the 4 at another. 

Obs. 3. Since the inversion of a 6hord places one of the accessory notes in 
the bass, or lowest part, it follows that every chord is susceptible of as many 
inversions as it has accessory (or constituent) notes; thus a triad has two acces* 
Bory notes, it can therefore have but two inversions; a four-fold chord, or one 
composed of a root and three accessory notes, (see the chord of the seventh) 
may have three inversions; a five-fold chord, (see chord of the ninth) may 
have four inversions, and so on. 



GENEEAL OBSERVATIONS. 

§ 58. It will be seen that the inversion of a chord changes the re- 
lations of the notes to each other; that is it changes the intervals of 
wbich the chord is composed, ^nd this follows, as a matter of coarse 
from § 27, and will occasion no astonishment or difficulty to those who 
have investigated the doctrine of inversion of intervals. From ^§ 28 
ic 29, and their observations, it follows, 1st. that in the first inversion 
• of the triad, the ori^nal* third becomes the bass note, and tibe root 
beoomes the sixth of the bass note, while the original fifth becomes the 
third of tbe bass note; and that if in the original triacl the third was 
major, in the inversion the sixth will be minor, and vice versa; and 
23.^ that in the second inversion of the triad, the original fiflb becomes 

• Non. The tenn Ousikal Is here lued (in pieferenee to the word ivnAMBirTAL, as givia 
1^ O. Webeir ; ace his Theory, $ 68) to deeignate the note which stood in fhe prlmuy Ibrm of 
the chord, thus, Ex. 108, Q is the orlgiiud third, and B^ the original llllh ; and so in Be 
lOi, and also in Ex. 106. 

la tbis triad, Sx. 106, G Is the original third, and E the original lifth, and so of aU triads. 
XZAMPLB 108. EXAMPLE 104. EXAMPLE 106. EXAMPLE 106. 
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the bass note, tihe root beoomes the fourth of the bass note, and the 
third becomes the sixth of the bass note. See, in confirmation of 
this, Examples 97, 98, 99, 101, and 102. This consideration senrea 
to elucidate and confirm § 52, Obs. 1 . 

§ 54. It follows from ^ 41, that the second inversion of the triad 
(that is, the chord of the sixth and fourth) partakes somewhat of the 
nature of a discord, since the interval of the fourth (see § 16) is in 
its nature discordant. 

Obs. Here is a matter which has for a hundred years pnszled the brains of 
theorists, who haye in tnm puzzled the brains of their readers by their contra- 
dictory and inconsistent statements and arguments. Among others, Ghorov, 
In his notes to Albrechtsberoer's Treatise, says " When the perfect fourth i» 
eombined wUh a minor or major sixth, it is commonly caUed a consonant fourth; but 
if combined with the fifth, it is catted a dissonant fourth, and it is evident theU in (hit 
latter ease, t^ fourth becomes dissonant, not as fourth, but as second to the fifth. 
WhenceUfoOaws {?) that the fourth by itse^ is consonant," 

To this it may be replied that it is not all evident that the fourth becomes die* 
sonant merely " as second to the fifth," especially as we reckon the interval 
always fTom the root of the chord, and not fh>m the nearest note; (See Ex. 84, 
and remarks); and if it was so, it would by no means necessarily follow that 
the fourth is in itself a consonant interval; and when we find, as we presently 
shall, (see remarks on resolution, in the next chapter) that a discord in its na- 
ture demands a resolution, (i. e. a succeeding progression, according to rule) 
and that the chord of % does demand a certain resolution, or progression, the 
matter appears to be settled. 

A great deal of verbal subtlety has been wasted, and worse than wasted, on 
this point, to the delectation of prolix theorists, but unfortunately to the utter 
concision and bewilderment of students, who have been quite unable to com- 
prehend why three and two should make five and yet two and three be six. 
Arnold Merrick, the English Translator of Albrechtsberoer'b Treatise, 
says in a note, " Unquestionably {l) (he perfect fourth, like the perfect fifth, is a 
consonant interval, by itself; yet in many combinations, it must, like theffth ( \), be 
treated as a discord," If Mr Merrick will poinf out a single instance ftom any 
classical composer, where the perfect fifth, as a fifth, is treated as a discord, it 
may then be readily conceded that the fourth is, unquestionably, a concord. 
But not till then. 

§ 55. The first inversion of the triad, or chord of § , cannot properly 
be said to be a discord, since, although the root lies a fourth above tho 
original fifth (See Ex. 97), yet according to § 41, Obs. 2, the chord 
is not composed in part of a fourth, but of a bass note, its third and 
gizth. 

This being tSie case, we will call it an impsrvbct concobr 
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Obs. All those theorists who claim the fourth as a consonant, admit both the 
chords of | and j to be imperfect; but an imperfect chord mast have either one 
or more dissonant or imperfect intorrals, either in construction or in the relation 
of the notes to each other. 

But if the foorth is a consonance, then these two chords are composed of 
consonant intervals, and cannot he said to be imperfect. To be consistent, they 
should classify the | and } as perfect concords. The fact is, that in calling 
these imperfect chords, they admit the fourth to be something else than a con- 
sonance. 

The calling the fourth " sometimes consonant and at other times dissonant," 
seems an obyions absurdity, a kind of " dodge " whereby to escape fh>m incon- 
sistency and contradiction. I trust the student is by this time satisfied with 
the statement found in $ 16, Obs. This will be farther touched upon, when we 
come to treat of progression. (See \ 257). . 

§ 56. From sections 54 and 55, it follows that the only perfect 

oonoordis the triad in its primary form, that is, unmverted; and of 

oonrse, neither the imperfect or diminished triad is thus reckoned, on 

account of ^ 41, and § 16. 

Obs. That this must be true, will be readily ^seen, when we reflect that the 
triad (either migor or minor) is the only chord which gives the idea of finality; 
Inasmuch as, at the close of a piece of music, the final chord must always be f, 
and never J. or j, or any other combination of notes whatever. 

Obs. 2. The older composers went farther than this even, and admitted only 
the MAJOK triad to be a perfect concord; and thus we find that Gibboks, Pus- 
GBLL, Tallis, Bird, together with nearly all the old English composers, and 
in later times Sebastian Bach, and even, in many instances Hakdel, have 
concluded pieces in the minor mode with the major chord of the same key; 
thus S. Bach concludes a remarkably fine fugue in £ minor, thus; 
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and in some instances Gibbons. Bird, and Tallis have omitted the third in 
the condnding chord, rather than write a minor chord, thus : 
BZAMPLE 108. 
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It caanot be dexiied that Ex. 107 has an inllBitelf better effect as it if, tban ft 
would have, If the lait chord was 'B^ yet in onr day, aocnstomed aa we are to 

hearing pieces conclude with the minor triad, Ex. 108 sounds extremelj cmde 
and barbarons,— inasmuch as by omitting the 'distinguishing note, whether a 
mi^r or minor third, the ear remains ahnost as nnsatisfied as if the last chord 
had been a discord. 

Examples like Ex. 107 might be brought without number, did our space ad- 
mit; for instance, Mozabt, in his Don Gioranni, closes the chorus in D minor 
(Where the Don is driven awaj bj deyils) with the chord of D major; and a 
still more remarkable instance occurs in the same opera, at the plac^ where the 
statue of the Gommendatore addresses Don GioTanni thus: 
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This subject will occupy much of our attention when we come to final cadences. 
^ 57. The inyersioDB and positions of a chord may oocor togeiher, 
or in combination. 
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Otyg. It is cnstomaiy not to use the first InyeiBion of the triad in oombihatioii 
with the teirce. position, for good reasons which will appear, when we stndj the 
harmonic effect of chords, hereafter ($ 113, B). With this single exertion 
either inyersion of the triad may occur with either position. 
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All the abore examples are of good effect except the final one, which sounds 
muddy and inharmonious. 

§ 58. In actual practice, it is customary to abbreviate the figuring 
of these chords, namely the triad and its two inversions: thereby 
preventing the perplexity which a great number of figures would 
produce. 

A. The triad is left with no figures; except where two or more 
chords occur on one bass note, it becomes necessary to indicate both ; 
and when a chromatic sign is used in the chord, it is placed below the 
bass note, in exact conformity with § 21 &; 22. 
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Here, the first three chords being triads in their primary form require no 
figuring; the next having C^, requires a ^ under the bass note, in conformity 
with $ 22,— at a the double root ($ 46) having a bj to cancel the sharp in the 
fir8t chord of that measure, requires that it should be so indicated in the figur- 
ing; at b, the dash is used, according to i 23; at c, the chord is figured }, 
although there is no fourth, (for an explanation of this, see ^ 50) ; at d, the oom- 
moa chord is figured hi pursuance of ^ 58, dause 1. 

B. The first inversion of the triad is generally figured 6, since the 
3 is superfluous ; inasmuch as by the figure 6 alone, we understand 
that a chord of the axth and third is meant. 
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Here, at a and c the figure (5 has a chromatic sign before it, to indicate the 
nse of the same sign in the npper part; at 6 the 5 has a natural, as directed by 
the concluding sentence of clause 1; aid the ls| is used alone without the 3. 

C. The second inversion of the triad is uniformly figured in full, 
2, to distinguish it from other chords which have the interval of the 
fourth. (^ 111, F, and Obs.) 

See Examples 112 and 113. 

§ 59. When one of the notes of the triad is doubled once or twice, 
we may omit either of the other notes without materially affecting the 
nature of the chord. 

Observe Ex. 112, c, and also the final chord. 

XXA1IPLE114. 
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At a is the triad of G migor, with the fifth omitted, and at 5 the same. 

Obs. 1. We must never omit the third in the final chord of a piece, though 
we may the fifth; (SeeEx. 108); and whenever the third is doubled, the fiAb 
should not be omitted, for a reason which will appear when we consid- 
er the harmonic effect of chords in different positions with dispersed harmony, 
the first chord of the above Example is therefore fkulty. 

Obs. 2. As the harmonic effect of chords depends upon many considerations, 
such as the position of the chord, the relation of the accessory notes to each 
other, and, more than all, in the preceding and subsequent progressions, we 
cannot treat of their nature at all successftilly or intelligibly, until we have first 
become acquainted with the laws of progression, and the preparation and reso- 
lution of discords. 

§ 60. All the preceding remarks on figuring are equally applica- 
ble to each and every species of triad. 
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The stadent should now write all the possible triads, In botl^fall and dispersed 
harmony, with all the inversions and positions. 




We maj remark that a and b seem to violate the second part of $ 59, Obs. 1, 
as exemplified in Ex. 114, a: but this form is much less objectionable in a mi- 
nor than In a miyor chord. 

In writing his exercises one should take care not to disperse the notes of the 
chord too much, as that would give a thin effect, neither should he allow two 
notes which form between themselves the interval of a fourth, to stand far 
removed Arom the other notes of the chord. 
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The student can compare the relative effect of a and &, and judge of the cor- 
rectness of the above observation. The latter part of this observation, abun> 
dantly proved by the first and second chords, at a, seem to bear significantly on 
the question of the consonance or dissonance of the fourth. See $ 54, Obs. 

Haying made ourselves thoroagbl j fiunHiar with all the triads in their 
yarious positions and situations, we may now proceed to the next 
ehapter. 
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CHAPTER FOUETH. 

CHORDS OF THE SSYEKTH. 

§ 61. When to the triad, we add the interval of the minor seventh, 
the eomhination 10 called Thb chobd ov thi uyxnth. 

laUMFXX 117. , 




Here are chords of the serenth founded on the dominants of C, O, D, F, and 
Bt>,— the original triads are written with white, and the serenths with blade 
notes. 

Obs. Chords are sometimes found with m^or sevenths, as, for Ex. 
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hut these are either merely anomalous and rare combinations; or, as above, 
accounted for on a totally different principle. ($ 106.) 

See also articles, Suspbrbion and Aittioipation. 

§ 62. A. From sections 43, 45 and 61, it follows that diere are 
four species of chords of the seventh; the first species, (See Ex. 117) 
is founded on the major triad; the second spedes on the minor triad, 
(See Ex. 119, a) the third species on ihe imperfect triad (Ex. 119, 
h,) and the fourth species oa the diminished triad, (Ex. 119, c). 
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Obs. 1. The tint speciet of serenth is commonlj called the Dominant 
Setbnth, because It can only occur on the triad of the dominant; inasmuch as 
if founded oo the sub-dominant or tonic triads, a chromatic sign would be nee- 
cssazy to form the minor seventh, and this would render the original triad a 
dominant to a new key; thus, 
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Here, though the signature be that of the Key of C, yet the ear declares the 
phrase to be in the key of F, excepting the third measure, which is in the key 
of B[>,— since the B[> in the third chord transforms the tonic into the domi- 
nant of F, and the £[> in the sixth chord transform the tonic F, into a domi- 
nant to B[> ; this will appear much more plainly when we come to speak of the 
resolution of this chord. 

Obs. 2. The fourth species of seventh is called the ohobp or thv dimin- 
I8HBD Sbybnth; and sometimes the equitocal chobd, because it gives no 
idea of any particular tonic, but may resolve in a varied of wio^s. 

Obs. 3. The propriety of this classification appears obvious, and yet no one 
except G. Weber even so much as hints at it. This is the more strange, as all 
Theorists and writers on Thorough Bass give the -same derivation to the sevenUis 
in general, namely, as founded on the triad; now as there are four species of 
triads, why not four species of sevenths? and yet, almost every writer, has 
classified the second and third species of sevenths different^. This will be 
examined more at length, under each species of seventh. 

Obs. 4. Like the triad, the seventh may have the root doubled, without af- 
fteting its nature— See \ 46, and also £x. 119, second, third, flfUi and sixth 
chords, and Kx. 120, sixth chord. 

B. Like the tariad, the chord of the seyenth maj be written in fnll, 
close, or diapened harmony, (§ 44, Oba. 1, and § 47), and may also 
appear in diflforent portions, (§ 48). 
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Obs. 1. When the root is the highest note, the chord may be said to be jn its 
octave position ; when the third is uppermost, in its tierce potiticn, when the 
fifth is uppermost, in its qtdntposilion^ and when the seyenth is uppermost, in 
its seventh position ; for examples of these, see for the octare position Ex. 121, 
c, the tierce, a and e; the quint, b and 9, the seventh/, and all the chords in Ex* 
117. 

Obs. 3. When writing for voices, or in four parts, we most not double the 
seventh, (though we may any other note) for a reason which will appear here- 
after. 

Obs. 3. AVith the above exception, sections 47 and 49 apply equally to all 
chords of the seventh. 

The student should now write out, in both olbse and dispersed har- 
mony, and in every position, each species of the chord of the seyenth 
founded on every possible tonic, and should then play them over, in 
order to &miliarize himself with both the look and sound of these 
chords. 

This is indispensably necessary, inasmuch as eveiy musician should be able 
to name a chord instantly, either by looking at the notes as written, or on hear- 
ing it. 

§ 68. In like manner with the triad, the chords of the seventh 
are susceptible of inversion. When the original third becomes the 
bass note, the chord is said to be in its first inversion. 
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Here are examples of the first inversion of fbur dominant sevenths; the root 
is written with a white, and the accessory notes with black notes. 
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Obfl. 1. The first Inversion of the second species of seventh is classed by 
many writers as a distinct chord, named the " Subdominant Sizih" and stated 
by them to be derived Arom the sub-dominant triad, by adding the sixth, thas« 
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We do not see the necessity for this fiu>fbtched and needlessly abstruse deri« 
ration. There is nothing in the nature or resolution of the chord ( as will 
appear, hereafter) to prevent its being classified in this simple and natural 
way. 

It would appear about as rational and philosophic to classify the first inver- 
sion of the dominant seventh, (Ex. 122) as the "leading note sixth," since we 
might form it by adding the sixth to the imperfect triad. 

Obs. 2. Although in Ex. 123, the sevenths are all founded on the Sub-Mediant 
triad, we^^an with equal propriety found them on either the supertonic or the 
mediant triads. 
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At a, c, and d are chords of the second spedes of seventh, founded on the 
Supertonic; at b, one founded on the mediant 

This chord, founded on the supertonic, might with some propriety be called 
a subdominant sixth; but as the chord is precisely the same, whether founded 
on the Mediant, Supertonic or Sub-Mediant, it seems quite conect to consider 
them as the same chord in eiTect. 




Obs. 3. Some theorises classify the imperfect triad as a dominant serenth 
with the root omitted, thus, 

EXAMPLE 127. 
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bat this is obyioosly improper, since we can bj no means omit the root of a 
chord, without entirelj changing its nature; thos if we omit the root of a triad, 
EXAMPLE 128. 
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we leave it undetermined, both to the eye and the ear, what the chord is intend- 
ed to be; as Ex. 128 stands, it may be either the chord of £ minor. 

»TAlffPf.« 129. 
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trtth theVfth omitted, or It might be perhaps, the 6hord of C major, 
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or 6T6I1 iho impnftct dioid of S, 
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or the fint ioyenion of the diminiBhed chord of C, thii8» 
KZAMPLIIIB. 




or even other combinations; now if we admit one omission of the root of a 
chordi we mast all, and so great difficulty and embairassment wonid ensue, and 
fhns it follows fh>m \ 40, that the root of a chord cannot be omitted. Neither 
is this at all inconsistent with 4 59, or Ex. 112, 6, since these depend on entirely 
different principles, which will bo explained among the laws of progression 
Obs. 4. In like manner we cannot omit the note which gives a chord its 
peculiar effect and denomination; for instance, if we omit the interval of the 
seyenth, fVom the chord of that name, it follows fh>m i 61 that the chord is no 
longer a chord of the serenth, but a triad,— So if we omit the root of the chord 
of the seventh, the chord is no longer a chord of the seventh, but a triad. This 
appears as plain as the proposition that if we extract the coffee Arom a cup of 
coffee, it ceases to be coffee, and becomes merely hot water. 
EXAMPLE 188. 
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Here are specimens of the diminished seventh, with its first inversion. 
§ 64. When the origmal fifth becomes the bass note, the chord of 
thd seyenth is said to be in its second inversion. 

EXAMPLE IM. 
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Here are flye dominant seyenths, with thQir second inyenions. 
EXAMPLE 186. 
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Aboye ore glyen six of the second species of seyenths, with their second 
inyersions. 

EXAMPLE 188. 
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Here are flye specimens of the third species of seyenth, with their second 
inyersions. 
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Here are fiye diminished seyenths with their second inyersions. 
^ 65. When the original seventh is the bass-note the chord is 
said to be in its third inversion. 

(See}52, Obs. 2.) 

EXAMPLE 188. 
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At Ex. 138 are examples of dominant sevenths with their third inversions; at 
Ex. 139, the second species of sevenths^ at Ex. 140 the third species, and at Ex. 
141 examples of diminished sevenths, all with third inversions. 

§ 66. In actual practice, it is customary to abbreyiate the figur- 
ing of the sevenths and their inyersions ; the first inyersion is figured 
^, omitting the 3 ; the second inversion is figured ^, omitting the 6 ; 
the third inversion is figured |, omitting the 6, and the original chord, 
uninverted, is figured 7, only. 

Of course, if anv of the notes of the chord have chromatic signs prefixed to 
them, they must be indicated in the figuring. {S 21). 

EXAMPLE 142. 
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At a is an effect called Suspension, which will be noticed hereafter; it is not 
here indicated by the figures. 
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The above examples are conformable to ^ 58, as well as i 66. . 

^67. The first mversion of the cj^iord of the seventh is named Thb 
Chord of the Sixth and Fifth, (of the first, second, third, or fourth 
species^ as may be) ; the second inversion is named The Chord of the 
Fourth and Third, (mentioning the species) ; and thto third inver- 
sion is called The Chord of the Fourth and Second. 

Obs.:l. It will bo seen that these names describe the intervals of which the 
chord is composed, with sufficient clearness. 

Obs. 2. The sagacious student will have remarked Arora the figuring of 
these inversions, that in the first inversion of the seventh, the original fifth 
becomes the third of the bass note, the original seventh a fifth fh>m the bass 
note, and the root lies in the relation of a sixth to the bass note; in the second 
inversion, the original seventh is a third fh>m the bass note, the original third 
a sixth from the bass note, and the root a fourth fh)m the bass note; in the 
third inversion, the root is a second above the bass note, the original third lies 
at the distance of a fourth, and the original fifth at the distance of a sixth trom 
the bass note. 
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At a are the inversions of the dominant seventh, at h of the second species, at 
e of the third, and at d of the fourth species of sevenths. 

Obs. 3. By comparing these four divisions, it maj be seen that by the change 
of one or two notes, we can transform one of the species of sevenths into 
another; thus by changing the D in the first chord at &, we have the same 
combination as the second chord in c. Some of these sudden and easy transfbr- 
mations are here given. It will be an excellent exercise for the Htudent to 
discover others by himself. 
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XXAMPLE 145. 
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The dashes show which notes move, to change the species of seventh. This 
subject will be continued in a future chapter. 

^ 68. We may omit any note of the chord of the seventh or its 
inversions, except the root, and the original seventh, (see Ex. 127, 
and remarks.) 

..EXAMPLE 146.a * 
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Here the chords marked a and 6 arc not sevenths, but imperfect triads. This 
omission is necessary when we wish to write in three parts. It may be observed 
that the final note in the above example gives almost as full an idea of the triad 
of G, as if B and D had been written with it; this arises fh)m the fact that the 
tonic has been so firmly fixed In the mind by the preceding progressions that 
we imagine we hear the ftiU chord of G; this method of ending is preferable to 
that given in Ex. 108. 

§ 69. Besides the four species of sevenths classified above, there 
are still others, which are however either anomalous chords, occurring 
but very rarely, or merely inversions of the chords of the eleventh and 
thirteenth, which see. 
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Here are specimens of apparent sevenths, which do not come under lectloiis 
61 or 62, and yet do not form a distinct species of seyenth. 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 

OF RESOLUTION OF DISCORDS, AND PARTICULARLY OF THE 
CHORDS OF t 7, j, J, AND I 

§ 70. By the term Eesolution, is meant the passing of the notes 
of a discord into the sacceedmg chord. 

Obs. 1. The ordinary definition, that " resolution is the passing of the notes 
of a discord into those of a succeeding concord," appears too restrictive, since, 
as will be seen, the notes of a discord do not invariably pass into a sncoeeding 
concord, but often into a succeeding discord. 

Obs. 2. It follows from the definitions given above, that there is something 
in the nature of a discord which requires a progression, a movement, which 
demands a succeeding chord; and therefore it also follows that we must not 
end a piece of music with a discord. (See ^ 54, Obs.) 

^ 71. The PRINCIPAL resolution of the dominant seventh and its 
inversions is into the tonic triad, or one of its inversions, and to effect 
this, the root may ascend a fourth, or descend a fifth, or if doubled, 
one of the notes may be repeated; the original third moves up a sec- 
ond; the original fifth moves either up or down a second; and the 
original seventh moves down a second. 
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Above, the sevenths are written with white, and their resolutions with black 
notes. At a, is seen the principal resolution of the dominant seventh ; at e and 
fihe same, except that the seventh is in different positions: at b, h the princi- 
pal rcsofntion of the chord of f , and at g the same; at c is the principal resolu- 
tion of the chord of j; at d and t of the chord of ^. 

In any other key than C, the resolution would be the same, thus : 

EXAMP£E 148. 




§ 72. There is one variation in the principal resolution of the 
second inversion of the dominant seventh, namely, where both the 
bass and melody move up by degrees, the seventh may (if in the 
melody) move up, without producing a bad effect. 



EXAMPLE 160. 
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Here, at a and h, is an example of this irregalar morement of the serentli. 
The N. B. points oat a place of f^nent occurrence in the more modem writers, 
where the original fifth ascends a fourth to the next chord; this is accounted 
for on the ground that itjs the melody, and that we are not bound in that part 
to observe the rules with the same strictness as in any other part; this might 
also apply to a and h. 

Qbs. Some composers have allowed themselves to write a melody, and 
accompany it thus : 

EXAMPLE 151. 







I think the passage marked X. B. has 'a bad effect; and the same melody in 
the first measure sounds much better. The first and last measures of Ex. 151 
contain chords not yet investigated, but which will soon be treated of. 

§ 73. The SECOND resolution of the dominant seventh, is into the 
relative minor of the tonic ; and to effect this, the root moves up a 
second, the tUrd up a second, the fifth down a second, and the seventh 
down a second. 

N. B. Neither of the inversions of the chord can take this resolu- 
» tion, with good effect. 
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It may be observed that none of the notes may be doubled, in this resolution. 
This will be accounted for when we speak of progression. 

§ 74. The THIRD resolution of the dominant seventh takes place 
when the root moves up a minor second, the third up a second, the 
fifth down a second, and the seventh down a major second. This 
resolution, like the preceding one, cannot be used for any of the 
inversions, neither may any of the parts be doubled. 
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Mozart and Haydn were, it is bellaved, the first to make much ase of this 
very effective progression, which has now become extremely frequent. 

Obs. 1. This resolution is apparently derived ftom the second resolution, 
taken in the minor mode; thus, if we were writing in the key of £ minor, and 
wished to resolve the chord of its dominant seventh in a manner analagons to 
the second resolution, $ 73, we should proceed in this way. 
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At a is a passage, showing at N. B. the third resolution; at 5 is the same 
passage transposed into the key of C minor. Let the student now merely erase 
the flats from &, and play the passage in C major, and he will have an example 
of the second resolution, $ 73, thus : 



EXAMPLE 156. 




Inasmuch as passages like those in Ex. 153 are quite common, even in tb» 
major mode, it was thought proper to give this a distinct classification. 
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Obs. 2. Some writers call this third resolation a trxvbitiov, bnt I tblnk 
improperly, when we consider its derivation, and use in the minor key, where 
it certainly is not a transition, and if not there, then not at all. This matter 
will receive due consideration hereafter. ($ 202, Obs.) 

§ 75. The Fourth resolution of the chord of the seventh takes 
place, when, by means of chromatic signs, or even without them, we 
pass into other sevenths, either in other keys, or of some other species, 
or even into other chords, more or less remote. 
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Above at a, is a passage from the dominant seventh to the first inversion of 
the dominant of the relative minor; at b the species of seventh is changed, — at 
c the change is to the dominant seventh (first inversion) of the snb-dominant; 
at d, into the second inversion of the same ; at e is a passage, remarkable for 
this circumstance, that while the two intermediate parts are the same notes in 
each chord, by the mere simultaneous chromatic rising of the melody and tail- 
ing of the bass, four diff'erent chords of the seventh and one j are produced, at 
^is a change to the second inversion of the dominant seventh of the mediant; 
at y to the second inversion of the perfect triad of the leading-note, followed by 
its dominant. Although these resolutions are the principal ones of the fourth 
species, yet there are some other important ones, which may be discovered by 
the student who has investigated § 67 Obs. 3, in connection with £x. 144. 

Obs 1. These second, third and fourth species of resolutions are commonly 
classified as Interrupted resolutions, and said by some writers to be used 
*' by license. " Now, inasmuch as they are all of practical use and A-eqaent 
occurrence, it has appeared to me better to classify them according to their use 
by the best masters, rather than to merely blindly ** follow in the footsteps of 
my illnstrions predecessors," and bewilder my readers, as they have done theirs, 
by a swarm of " exceptions/' ** catachreses/' and *' licenses/' all of them aria- 
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Ing fh>m the defects of the definition of the word retolution. The old role, that 
"erery discord most be resolved by a concord," is so completely contradicted 
and disproved by almost every page of the classical composers, especially by 
Hatdn, Mozart, Beethoven and Menbelsbohn, that it seems qaite absurd 
to give a rule of practice, the exceptions to which are twice as frequent as the 
observances. And when we consider that the. " rules " of musical composition 
are nothing more or less than statements of what produces a good and what a 
bad effect, I see no reason for declaring that to be a bad effect, which the taste 
of every adept and every great composer has pronounced good. 

If however, any teachers using this book may happen to prefer the term *' in- 
terrupted resolution," in place of those given in sections 70—75, they can easily 
do so, by substituting those words for '* second/' <* third," and "fourth " species 
of resolution, as given in those sections. 

Obs. 2. The second, third, and fourth resolutions of the dominant seventh, 
are called ihoanni or deceptive resolutions. Examples of their use by clas- 
sical writers will be given in the Practical Exercises, at the end of the volume. 
(Examples 456->491). 

Obs. 3. G. WsBBB calls these Cadbnobb, a term I somewhat prefer to 
resolutions. 

§ 76. The PRINCIPAL resolution of ihe chord of |, is into the 
dominant, or dominant seventh. 
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At a, 6, c and d are examples of this resolution of the j, which, when com- 
bined, as above, with the principal resolution of the seventh, is called the 
AvTHBiTTlc Cadence. The chord of { on the tonic, or the chord of the sub- 
dominant, followed by that of the tonic is called the Plagal Gadbnob, and 
^fh one of these every piece of music must conclude. 
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At a is the Authentic Cadence, and at & and c the Flagal Cadence, or as it is 
sometimes called the Church Cadence. 

The Authentic Cadence is rendered more complete and final when 
immediately preceded by the sub-dominant triad, thus : 

EXAMPLE 160. 




^^m 



-f^- 



p^ 



Obs. 1. When the Plagal Cadence is used to end a piece of music written in 
the minor mode, it is usual to make the final chord a mi^or triad. (See S Sd, 
Obs. 2.) 



EXAMPLE leo. 



MosABT, noi RiQunoi, oloss or "Lagbtmom." 



h; 



i 



^ 



At 



^1^ 



men I 



I 



St 



^^ 



^^ 



1 



i^^ ^ 



^ 






i 



i 



SdE 



J^^ 



I 

Obs. 2. In a passage in the minor mode, th^ dominant seventh must neces- 
sarily have either a ^ or bj before its third. 

EXAMPLE 161. HnooB.. 




^^^^^^ 



a^fer^g ^;^ 



i 



7 

s 



«*J 



f 



-«» 
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This b 80 obvions tluit it appeared hardly worth whQe to make the statement, 
except to dednce fh)m it this remark; that the dommant triad, as well as the 
dominant seventh of every tonic, most have a migor third. Let us write a pas- 
sage differently, and hear how detestable is the effect. 
a EXAMPLE 162. b 



( 




i^^^^P 






Let the stadent play the first part, marked a, and then the second, marked 5, 
and judge for himself. 

Obs. 3. It appears ftt)m the foregoing examples, that the subdominant triad 
of a minor tonic should have a minor third : the first two chords of the second 
measure both at a and &, above, sufficiently demonstrate this; and thus we get 
at the true form of the minor scale, deriving the supcrtonic and leading note 
from the dominant triad, and iJie sub-mediant fVom the sub-dominant triad, 
thus: 

EXAMPLE 168. 
ah e 



$^ I 1^ ' —7i;^^4^^-^^^^^^ 



^^JJE^aig 



Here we have a scale upon which consistent and decided harmonies can be 
constructed. Let us now take the form of the minor scale given by many 
writers, and still adhered to by many teachers, thus : 

EXAMPLE 104. 



i 



m 



^ 



W^E!^^ 



^m 



and see what kind of harmony we can construct upon that 
EXAMPLE 166. 




How shall we proceed? According to one side, or the ascending scale, ^ 
onght to write the passage thus: 
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EXAMPLBiee. 



1^^ 



(II 



^ 



^^' 



t 

while according to the other side, or descending scale we should write thus; 
SZAMPLB167 




but we find by experiment tbat both these Cadences sound odionslj, the second 
worse than the first, and so well persuaded of this were the classical composers^ 
that while often in melodic passages giving the scale as at Ex. 164, they inyariablj 
accompany the sub-domiuant triad with the minor third, thus giving the aa- 
thentic cadence in the minor mode in this manner. 
EXAMPLE 




This startling inconsistency is passed over in silence by most of the old wri- 
ters, who probably saw the entire uselessness of any attempt to reconcile such 
palpable contradictions. This matter will receive more attention presently. 
($161.) 

§ 77. The Secondabt resolution of the chord of |, takes place 
^hen melody and bass move in opposite directions, or when some 
change is effected by the use of the chromatic signs. 



EXAMPLE 168. 



i^^^i^^ 
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On page 74 at a is an instance where this secondary, or as it is often called, 
IBBBGULAS, resolution occurs; at 6 is an example sometimes met with in com- 
posers who trust more to chance than investigation, for their good and bad 
effects"; this is generally conceded to be unsatisfactory and disagreeable. 

EXAHPLB170. 



^^^^^mm 




^^m^^^^m 



%■ 



^a 



s 



J 



At a, h, and d, are instances of the latter kind of irregular resolutions; at c, 
the former, and at e the principal resolution of the chord of | occur. The stu- 
dent is advised to make use of these irregular resolutions veiy sparingly, for if 
fi:eely introduced, they produce an impression of vagueness and unsteadiness, 
(see ^ 210). 

§ 78. The PBiNCiFAL resolution of the second species of seventh, 
is into the dominant seventh, and to effect this, the root moves up a 
fourth, the third is repeated (becoming the seventh in the next chord,) 
and the fifth and seventh each move down a degree. 

EXAMPLE 17L 



^^^^^^^^^ 



g^- r^f^l-r^si=^^^l-r^ F= ^ 



7 7 

In the fourth measure the root of the chord is doubled, and in this case fol- 
lows the analogy of the domhiant seventh. ($ 71 ). 

Obs. Sometimes the thhrd and fifth both skip down a third. 



EXAMPLE 172. 




i ^v^-^-hr^i^ 



This method prodnoes a foller form of the dominant seventh, bat is not so 
smooth as the former. 

§ 79. The first inversion of the second species of seventh frequent- 
ly resolves into the chord of |, in which case the bass note moves up 
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a second, the original fifth moves down a second, ihe original seventh 
is repeated, and the root moves up a second. 

SXAMPLE 173. a 




At a \8 an example of this progression. It will be seen that the orij^nal third, 
being doubled, mores differently in the upper and lower parts; this is to avoid 
a bad progression which will be indicated hereafter. ($121.) 

Obs. This is deemed by many, the preferable method of resolving this chord, 
in all cases. 

§ 80. .The second species of chords of the seventh, and both 
inversions may have irregular resolutions, strictly analogous to those 
given in Ex. 156. (See § 75 and observations, also Ex. 145.) 

EXAMPLE 174. 






i^^^lS 



g £• 



pf-rt-^ 



' j: 



^^al^^ 



WE 



m 



^ 



=fc 



Many other progressions than those given above may be discovei«d by the 
sagacions student. 

§ 81. In order to prevent misapprehension, it is necessary to state 
that although the resolutions of chords of the second species ^ven 
in the three preceding sections, are all resolutions of the second spe- 
cies founded on the supertonio, yet those sevenths founded on the 
mediant and sub-mediant resolve in precisely the same way. 
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^^ ^ I j/ Jj^TLli^^^g^ 



^ ^^-r^i-H'^^^^if i ^i :^^ ^ 



■- I 



^^1^^^ 



^= L4-Ti^ ^ ^^ 



7 7 

They have also the same irregular resolutions^ 

Obs. 1. We see that the second species of seventh when founded on the 
supertonic, resolves into the dominant of the tonic; (Ex. 171); when founded 
on the mediant, into the dominant of the supertonic* ( Ex. 175, a, b, c, and e); 
and when founded on the sub-mediant, into the dominant of the dominant, 
(Ex. 175, d). 

Obs. 2. We observe that by means of these second species of sevenths, great 
ftuiilities are offered for change of key, since precisely the same notes form a 
combination founded on the mediant of one key, the sub-mediant of another, 
and the supertonic of another; thus : 



EXAMPLB 176. 




here at a, in the key of G is a second species of seventh founded on the mediant; 
at bf the same notes in the key of D appear as a seventh founded on the super- 
tonic, and at c in the key of G, as founded on the sub-mediant. 

These Intricate relationships form a very curious and interesting topic of 
study, and will be better understood when we come to the subject of Modulation. 
(see ^ 196.) 



§ 82. The PUNGiPAL resolution of the third species of seventh, is 
into the dominant seventh of the rektive minor. 
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EXAMPLE 177 




Obs. 1. It win be obsenred that this species of seyenth follows the analogy of 
the second species in its resolation, as the component parts all move in preciselj 
the«ame manner, see ^ 78, and compare examples 171 and 175. 

Obs. 2. We also remark that as the second species of seventh resolves (when 
founded on the supertonic, its principal root) into the dominant of a mtgor key, 
so this species resolves into the dominant of a minor key. 

§ 83. The SECOND resolution of the third species, is du-ectly into 
the tonic, and to effect this, the root moves up a degree, the third up 
a degree, and the fifth and seventh each down a degree. 




Obs. 1. When this resolution is used, none of the notes can be doubled. 

Obs. 2. It was this resolution which led so many writers to classify the 
chord as a chord of the ninth with the root omitted. For the impropriety of 
such a classification, see Ex. 126 and remarks. 

Obs. 3. Although in Ex. 177, the resolutions of the inversions of this chord 
are not given, yet in them the notes aU move according to the principles of 
$82, thus: 



00UB8I or KAJUCONT. 



TO 



XZAMPLE 179. 




'i^=f=^^: 



^^^^^^m 



i^^^^Si^^f^Egg^S 



t H 



* if 



t g 



Obs. 4. In fact, all the resolutions of the second and third species of sevenths 
are scarcely more than corollaries from $ 67, Obs. 3. 

B. The third species of seventh has, like the first and second spe- 
cies of seventh, its irrsqular resolations. 

EXAMPLE 180. 



It 1— — • 1 1 . . I - I ^ ^ ^ ! I ga^:^<f r 



8 i f t I I' 



Obs. The irregnlar resolutions of all species of sevenths are founded on the 
same principle, namely either the passage, or chromatic alteration of one or twt> 
of the notes, while the remainder- stand still, or to speak more properly, repeat 
the same sonndii in the next chord. A little investigation of these resolutions 
will satisfy the student as to their formation. 

§ 84. The PRINCIPAL resolution of the diminished seventh is into 
the relative minor of the tonic, and to effect this, the sharped root and 
original third each move up a degree, while the original fiflh and 
seventh each move down a degree. 

EXAMPLE 181. 






* 



iag^^ 



^ 



ig^^^ 



Hi I 

Obs. 1. This resolution Is quite analogous to the second resolution of the 
dominant seventh. See § 73. 

Obs. 2. This fourth species of seventh seems to be founded on the leading- 
note of the minor scale, just as the third species of seventh is founded on the 
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leading-note of the major scale, and this consideration helps as to ascertain 
the tme form of the minor scale. Ck>mpare Ex. 163. 

§ 85. The diminished seventh has many irregular resolations, 
some of which are very striking and effective. 

EXAMPLE 182. 




Obs. The equivocal natare of this chord, offers a very facile means of 
modulation, and it is generally much abased by inexperienced writers for this 
reason. It should be used sparingly, else a disagreeable vagueness and uncer- 
tainty will ensue. 

The student should be completely master of all the chords of the seventh In 
each k#, in every inversion and position, with all their resolutions in dose and 
dispersed harmony, before proceeding to the next chapter. 



CHAPTER SIXTH. 



OF THE German; French, Italian, and English sixths, and 

THE CHORDS OF THE NINTH, ELEVENTH, AND THIRTEENTH, 
WITH THEIR INVERSIONS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

§ 86. From the first inversion of the second species of seventh, 
is formed hj sharping the root, the chord of the oerman sixth, or as 
it is called by some writers, the sharp sixtu. 

EXAMPLE 188. 

a i> 
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At a is shown the first inyersion of a second species of seventh, and at b and 
the following chords, the Grerman sixth. 

Oba. This chord is composed of the same sounds as the dominant seventh, 
bat is written and resolved qaite differently. 

^ 87. The Oerman Sixth has but one resolution, wherem the 
root moves up a second, the original third down a second, and the 
original fifth and seventh remain. The seventh sometimes becomes 
the sharped sixth in the next chord. 

EXAMPLE 184. 




i^^m 




'INi^^ 




• ' ■# 

Obs. 1. I do not now recollect a single instance fh>m any classical com- 
poser, of an irregular resolation of this chord; perhaps the transforming It 
into a diminished seventh by sharping the bass note, might in certain circum- 
stances, have a good effect, thus : 

EXAMPLE 186. 




^^. 



:p=t: 



^S 



Obs. 2. The inversions of this chord do not produce a Very pleasant effect, 
and are not therefore, in general use,— for this reason they will not be treated 
of in this place. 

Obs. 3. This chord is called the German Sixth, because it is used mostly by 
writers whofoUow the German school, Bach, Handel, Mozabt and Hatdk. 

§ 88. From the second inversion of the third species of seventh, 
is formed the French Sixth, by sharping the original third. 



TBTAlTPT.Tg 










raj 
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Above, at a, is tbe original inversion of the Third species of seyenth, and at 
5 the French Sixth formed firom it, according to ^ 88. 

Obs/ This choid differs fh>m the German Sixth onlj by one note, and jet 
what a great difference in harmonic effect! 



EXAMPLE 187. 



^^^^^m 



w 



^m 



^8# 



^ i 



This arises partly from the different derivation, and partly Arom the differ- 
ent resolution of the chords. 

§ 89. The cbord of the French Sixth resolves variously, and 
cannot be said to have any restricted resolution. The most usual one 
is directly into the relative tonic, where the bass-note and original 
seventh each move down a second, the original third moves up a sec- 
ond, while the root remains. 



EXAMPLE 188. 




Obs. Like the German Sixth, this chord is not much nsed in an inverted 
form. 

Here follow some instances of the various resolutions of the French Sixth. 
EXABIPLE189. 




§ 90. The Italian Sixth is formed from the German Sixth by 
omitting the note which forms the interval of a fifth. Thus at a, a. 
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aie chords of the Gennan Sixth ; at 6, b, chords of the Italian Sixth, 
formed from the chords at a, a. 



BXAMPIS190. 






^ 



If !• 



^^ 



"Ig Ii^ 



§ 91. The Italian Sixth, like the French and German Sjxths, 
is not of good effect when inverted ; it is resolved by the upper note 
rising a degree, and the two lower notes falling a minor second. 



KXAMPLE 191. 



^^^^^^^^p 



fe 



g ^#' 



m 



m. 



m 



w 



ifi 



Obs. On comparing these different species of sixths, we find the German 
Sixth remarkable for solidity and dignity of effect; the Italian Sixth distin- 
goished for elegance and grace; while the French Sixth is quite inferior to 
either of ihem. 

§ 92. The early English writers, and after them Handel and 
others, have made much use of a Sixth, which might he called the 
English Sixth, and is formed from the Italian Sixth, hy taking away 
the sharp. This chord is of a hybrid nature and equivocal effect, 
and is used chiefly as founded on the submediant of a minor mode, 
when alone it is of good effect. 



EXAMPLE 192. 



N. B. Da. Cbomb. 



fe^M ^^^ g 



^ 



m^m^^^m 
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TfaoB chord resolves exactly like tbe Italian Sixth, and is used in 
the same manner, as will be seen on page 83. 

Obs. 1. This chord must not be confounded with the first inversion of the 
minor triad ; for, although it is composed of the same intervals, jet it is formed 
in a different manner; for instance, the root of the Sixth marked N. B. above, 
is F; but if it was the first inversion of the minor triad of D, D would be the 
root. If it be asked, how we are to distinguish one Arom the other, I answer, 
by the succeeding chord; that shows the nature of the Sixth, whether founded 
on a min9r tonic, or on the submedtant of a minor tonic. 

Obs. 2. Beethoven frequently uses a similar chord founded on the sab- 
mediant of a major tonic, thud ; 



EXAMPLE 198. 



BSETHOVBr. 




^ 93. The second inversion of the English Sixth is often used, 
I Mows ; 



EXAMPLE 194. 




N. B 



-d J L ^. 



^ 



Do - na no - bis 




I cannot find an example of the first inversion of this chord, although I see 
no reason why it might not produce, with a proper antecedent and consequent 
a good effect. 

Obs. There may be found a few progressions which seem to indicate other 
' Sixths than these four, just treated of, but the considering them at this place, 
would only produce confusion. 



§ 94. When to the chord of the seventh, the interval of the 
nmth is added, the combination is called the chord or the ninth. 
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j^pg ^gg^ 




^^^^^ 



This cbord is figared as above, to distinguish it from those ninths sometimes 
formed by suspensions. 

§ 95. When the chord of the ninth is founded on the dominant 
of a minor key, the chord is called the minob ninth ; when, as in 
Ex. 195, on the dominant of a major key, a major ninth. 

TBTAlfPT.ie 196. 




Obs. It is seldom thfit all the accessory notes of the chord of the ninth are 
written together; howerer, either the third or seventh mnst occur; the fifth, 
may be omitted if the third be written, the seventh should always occur, as 
well as the ninth and root. (See remarks under example 126.) If thought 
necessary or convenient, we may double the root, in thia chon), but not either 
of the other notes. (Supplement, $ 261.) 

EXAMPLE 107. 

-d- 
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When the root is doubled, it should he expressed hj the flgnring. 

§ 96. Like other chords, the major and minor ninths are soseep- 
tible of inversions; and the ninth, having four accessory notes, has 
also four inversions. (See § 52, Obs. 2.) 

The student may infer fh>ni Ex. 197, that what has been said of positions, 
holds good of these chords of the ninth. (See § 48, and $ 62.) 

EXAMPLE 196. 



g iti_ig r '^-= 31^^ 




lrf¥ 



Eg 



i 



I i 1 1 J r i 1 *i J 




^t Cr-j- - f ==p 



^ 



1 i 1 ^ ' 



EXAMPLE 199. 



^4=4^J^^^^^^^^ 



s^ 



M 



-^ 



I \ i 



! i i 



^^^^^ 



^ 



± 



M ! M 



Obs. 1. These inversions of the ninth show us some chords with the interval 
of a seventh entirely different from any chords of the seventh before treated of. 
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An attentive study of these inversions, wUl enable the stndent to distingaish 
between them at a glance. 

Obs. 2. It is to be remarked that In actual practice, the notes of the chords 
of the ninth should be dispersed as much as possible, since they sound very 
hazshly if taken in close harmony, as in the above examples. 

Obs. 3. The ninths and their inversions ought always to be figured as above, 
to provide against mistaking them for other chords. The necessity of this wiU 
appear, when we treat of suspensions, and of chords of the eleventh and thir- 
teenth. 

The student is recommended to transpose Examples 198 and 199, into the 
principal keys, and to disperse the harmony much; also to practice the alterop 
tions mentioned in $ 95, Obs. 

§ 97. When, as in the above Examples, the chord of the ninth 
is foanded on a dominant seventh, it may be resolved in two ways ; 
1st, the note forming the interval of the ninth may move dovm a de- 
gree,, the other notes continuing ; (thus forming a chord of the sev- 
enth ;) or 2d, the chord may resolve directly into the tonic triad. 




At a, is an example of the first, and at b and c, of the second resolutions. It 
will be seen that the second resolution is strictly analogous to the principal 
resolutions of the dominant seventh. 



above. 



The inversions of the ninth resolve in the same manner as 



EXAMPLE 301. 




oomun ov habmoht. 




§ 99. The chord of the ninth has irregnlar resolutions, like the 
sevenths, (fsee ^ 75, and remarks,) although thej are used cluefly 
with the inversions, very seldom with the t. 

EXAMPLE 202. 




9 ^ 



2 I a -t- 1^ 



i I u 



I \ 



If the student has faithfully studied what has already been said about these 
irregular resolations, nothing more need be remarked concerning them, except 
that the ninth, from its greater number of notes, is more restricted in their ap- 
plication, than the chords of the seventh. 

^ 100. A second species of ninth may be formed, by adding a 
ninth to a chord of the seventh of the second species. 

EXAMPLE 206. 



Thb will be a minor or major ninth, according as the seventh was 
founded on the supertonio, as at & and c, or on the mediant or sub- 
mediant, at a and d. Like the first species of ninth, this chord, in its 
resolution, follows the analogy of the seventh on which it was founded. 

Obs. It is extremely remarkable that Albrech^sberoeb makes no men- 
tion of the first species of ninth, either mi^or or minor, and derives his ehords 
of the ninth f^om the dominant seventh, by adding a third hdow the root, this 
added note becoming a new root ! The impropriety of this derivation is seen, 
when we reflect that we build chords, like monuments, upwards, fh>m a given 
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foandadon. The author referred to, however obscure and faulty in some 
things, is generallj very dear and correct His example of the ninth is as 
follows. (See Ex. 600, A, B, and C. ) 
KXAHPLE204. 




This omission to treat of the first species of ninth is qnite inexplicable, when 
'we consider that it occurs in actual practice sixty times where the second spe- 
cies does once. 

§ 101. The iaversions of the second species of ninth very rarely 
oocnr, and never with good effect, except where a most appalling 
discord is desirable. 

§ 102. The third and fourth species of ninths are formed respec- 
tively from the third and fourth species of sevenths, by adding a 
ninth to the root 

mCAMPLE206. 




These chords do not occur in music, except as suspensions. It is 
recommended to the learner to invert them, however, and to figure 
the inversions, in all the keys, that he may be &miliar with every 
possible combination of tones. 

Obs. It will be observed that the third and fourth species of ninths are in- 
Tsriably minor ninths, and that they differ only in respect to the seyenth, which 
is minor in the third species, and diminished in the fburth species. 

§ 103.*^ Two additional species of ninth may be obtained from ihe 
third and fourth species, by sharping the ninth, making it major, 
instead of minor. 



KXAHPLE 206. 
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Altliongh, like the third and fourth species, these are nearljr impracticable* 
flrom their great dissonance, yet the student ought to invert and disperse them, 
for the reason akeady given. 

§ 104. Although the interval of the ninth be formed of the same 
sounds as the second, and in fact represents that interval increased 
by an octave, (§12, Obs., and §14,) jet there is an essential differ- 
ence between the two chords ; for in the ninth, and all chords of this 
species, it is the upper part which has the discordant note ; whereas, 
in the second, the discordant note is in the lowest part, which after- 
wards falls a degree. Compare Ex. 148, d and %, 

§ 105. When to the chord of the ninth, a new sound is added, at 
the distance of an eleventh from the root, the combination is called 

THB CHORD OF THE ELEVENTH. 

EXAMPLE 207. 
b 



ji^i^^^^^^ 



( 



g^gii^!^^^-!^^^^ 



¥ 



At a is a chord of the eleventh founded on a minor ninth of the first species; 
at 6, an eleventh founded on a ninth of the second species; at c, one founded 
on a ninth of the third species; at d, one founded on a ninth of the fourth spe- 
cies; and at e, one fot^nded on a major ninth of the first species. These differ- 
ent elevenths may be classified as of the first, second, third, or fourth species, 
according to the ninths on which they are founded. 

Obs. 1. The remarlcs in § 104 concerning the intervals of the ninth and sec- 
ond, apply equally to the intervals of the eleventh and fourth. 

§ 106. The chords of the eleventh maybe inverted and dispersed 
like the chords of the ninth. 



EXAMPLE 208. 
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^ 



i 



^^^^g^a^^ 



^IHH ^lllll ^illll 

The stadent should fill up the above chords according to the figuring, and 
the model given In the first measure. 

§ 107. There is yet another species of the chord of the eleventhy 
formed by adding a seventh, ninth and eleventh to a major triad. 
In this case, we shall have a major seventh, major ninth, and 
eleventh. 



EXAMPLE 210. 




w -im 



i 



"E^Et^ 



^fe^aiiiS 



'lllii "^liill 



§ 108. It is to be particularly remarked that all the varieties of 
the chord of the eleventh always occur as suspendons, (or are invari- 
ably formed by the suspension of a chord of the seventh on a triad,) 
and this will give us the principle of their resolution. 



EXAMPLE SU. 




Obs. 1. The chord of the eleventh Is never, (or at least but very rarely,) 
used in a complete state. It is customary to omit two of the accessory notes; 
fi«qiiently thd seventh and fifth, or fifth and ninth, or even the seventh and 
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ninth. In this latter case, the chord is composed of the root, third, fifth, and 
eleventh, and is called the chord of the fifth Aim foubth; and if it be 
then inverted, so that the foarth, (or original eleventh) be the bass note, the 

CHOBD OF THE FIFTH AND SECOND iS formed. 



EXAMPLE 212. 




m 



F¥= 



P^^^^^^ 



a 



The above example presents a view of both these derivative chords; and the 
student is advised to trace their roots, and find the complete chords. 

Obs. 2. Ihe relations of the intervals of the foarth and eleventh, are som^ 
what obscure. To know how to figure passages, and play them when figured, 
we muBt remember that every ninth should be at the real distance fh>m the 
note to which it is discordant; then two cases occur in respect to the eleventh; 
1st, the note may be accompanied by the third on which It resolves, (see last 
measure of Ex. 211 ;) it is then found necessarily at the distance of an eleventh 
fh>m the root; 2d, it may not be accompanied by the resolving third; (second 
measure of Ex. 2iy, and Ex. 212,) it may then be indifferently an eleventh or 
fourth. 

Obs. 3. Nothing can be said intelligibly of the resolution of the chords of 
the eleventh and thirteenth, until we understand the theory of suspension, 
which will be taken up in a succeeding chapter. Indeed, many writers do not 
admit the legitimacy of the chords of the eleventh and thirteenth, prefer- 
ring to class those combinations with the suspensions. I have, however, fol- 
lowed Alb&bchtsbbrobr and other writers of repute, for reasons which ap- 
pear satisfactory to me. 

§ 109. By adding to the chord of the elevenih a new sound, at 
the distance of a thirteenth, we have the chord of thb texbieenxh. 
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See abo S 235, and especially Ex. SSm, a. 
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OtM. 1. We caa have as many varieties of thirteenth as thexe are different 
kinds of elevenths, and as many more as can be effected by the oonsideration 
whether we have a major or minor thirteenth. 

Obs. 2. As the eleventh was formed by the sospenslon of a chord of the 
seventh on a triad, so the thirteenth is formed by the saspension of a ninth on 
a triad. 

Obs. 3. Like the eleventh, this chord never occnrs complete; generally the 
third and fifth, sometimes the ninth and eleventh, are omitted. 

Obs. 4. ^ It will be seen in Ex. 213, that by the inversion of one kind of thir- 
teenth, we obtain another species of the same chord. This remarkable pecor 
liarity of the thhrteenth, arises from the fact that the principal species of thir- 
teenth contains all the tones of the major scale, and invert them as'we will, so 
long as the chord remahis complete, we shall have the same tones, reckoned 
by the same intervals. This does not hold tme, if we have a minor thirteenth, 
and omit some of the notes. 
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According to the notes we omit, we shall have at one time chords identical 
with some of the species of ninths, at another of elevenths. This need pro- 
dace no confhsion, since the chords will always be resolved and treated in the 
same way, as they all arise from the saspension of sevenths or ninths on triads. 
This will be made plain in the chapter on Saspension. 

Obs. 5. The stadent Who is master of the different ninths and elevenths, 
will be familiar with every possible combhiation of tones, ever nsed nnder any 
drcnmstances ; no more time need be devoted to the analyzatlon of chords. 



CHAPTER SEVENTH. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS. ACCOMPANIMENT OP INTERVALS. 

^ 110. It 18 ooatomary, (as has already been hinted,) not to m- 
dicate all the intervals belonging to chords, since the roles of Ac- 
companiment make known the chord which each bass note ought to 
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cany. Figures are for the most part unnecessary to the experienced 
player, but we have used them hitherto to designate the chords, and 
to afford the student a means of becoming thoroughly acquainted^ with 
the derivation and formation of chords. In every chord there b a 
characteristic interval, which being marked, the others follow as a 
matter of course, and it is necessary to know what intervals should 
be added to those already indicated. 
(Compare sections 22, 58, and 66.) 

^ 111. A. When a bass note has no figure, a triad is always to 
be taken with it. (} 58— 1. ) 

B, K iff, \f^ or }g^ standing without any figure, has reference 
always to the third. (§ 22.) 

(7. The second, (indicated by the figure %) will always take the 
sixth and fourth with it, (} 66 ;) nevertheless, if the fifth be marked 
with it thus, S, one of these intervals must be doubled. (See Ex. 212.) 

D. The diminished third, (§ 6,) requires the imperfect or dimin- 
ished fifth, (§ 8, ) and the diminished seventh. 

KXAMPLE 216. 




Obs. The minor or m^or third, (whether the bass note be figured 8 or not,) 
always talces the fifth and octave. This woald follow fh>m A, and $ 58— 1. 

E, The diminished fourth (^ 7,) takes the minor sixth doubled. 
This harmony occurs sometimes on the leading^note of the key, and 
is a derivative from one of the species of the chords of the eleventh. 
(Ex. 608, C, D and E.) 

E3CAMPLE 21S. ALBUCRTSBKBon. 
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F. The perfect fourth takes the fifUi and octa?e, and in this form 
is mach used for final cadences. 
(See $ 108, Obs. 1, and Ex. 212.) 
EXAMPLE 217. 




Obs. If the composer wish to use the second inyersion of a triad, instead of 
the %, it mast be marked j. (See S ^2.) 
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6r. The sharp fourth (or tritone; see § 7, jObs.,) takes the major 
second and major sixth. 

EXAMPLE 219. 
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Obs. If it be desirable to nse the minor third instead of the major second, 
(which is often the case in a minor key,) that interval must be expressly 
marked ; except wtien the bass skips up a minor third, when the interval ia 
aufllciently indicated by tlie movement of that part 

EXAMPLE 220. 
. a 
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In the aboTe example, a has reference to the first case stated in the oUsttra- 
tlon, and 6 to the second. 

K To the imperfect fifth are added the minor third and minor 
sixth. This chord, being the first inversion of the dominant seventh, 
is nsed on all leading notes, whether natural or oconring by moda- 
lation. 
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Ob>. The perfect fifth requires the third (either nu^or or minor,) and oo- 
tare, and therefore require* no flaring. (See \ 111, il.) 

I. The augmented fifth (which is scarcely ever used except as a 
passing note from the perfect fifth to the sixth,) takes the octave and 
major third. (See Ex. 610, and Ex. 612.) 

EXAMPLE 222. 
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This forms what Is called by some writers the auomented or supbbelu- 

OUS TRIAD. 

K, The diminbhed sixth, (§ 9,) is of rare occurrence, and re- 
quires the minor third and diminished seventh. It is always used as 
a suspension, and is in this form, a derivative of one of the spedes 
of ninths. 
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Z. The minor or major sixth takes the third and octave; the 
third or sixth may be doubled 



EXAMPLS 224. 
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Obs. We must not double the mi^jor third or major sixth, when they form 
the leading-note to anj key, because they then have an appetlative or solicitinj^ 
quality, and demanding a determined progression, consecutive octaves result 
ftom their being doubled, (see M^^*) unless one of the doubled notes takes a 
motion contrary to the appellative quality, which produces a worse effect. 
(See $ 39-7.) 




The above example ftilly demonstrates the wisdom of the above prohibition; 
for bad as the first three progressions sound, they are harmonious compared to 
the fourth. 



M, The augmented sixth (§ 9,) takes either ; Ist, the major 
third, (^ 90 ;) or 2d, a major third and sharp fourth, (§ 88 ;) or 8d, 
the perfect fifth and major third, (^ 86 ;) and if only the figure 6 
appears, we understand that the first variety of sixth is meant ; but if 
either of the other two kinds is desirable, it must be fully marked. 

m 
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Obs. 1. Of coarse, neither the augmented sixth, or indeed any augmented 
or diminished intenral can be doubled; for the reasons of which see L, Obs., 
and $ 34—2. 

Obs. 2. The student will by this time fuilj comprehend the statement made 
in H8; $ 2, Obs. 1: and ^ 86, Obs. 

JV*. AH sevenths when used by suspension and resolved by de- 
scending, are accompanied by the third and fifth, third and octave, 
or doubled third ; and this last must not occur in the dominant sev- 
enth, because then the third is a leading note, and must resolve by a 
determined progresdon. 

(See Z, Obs., and S 71. 
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Obs. 1. All dominant sevenths, and aU sevenths of any species, are accom- 
panied by the third and fifth, however they resolve; and if it be desirable to 
nse any of the inversions of the chords of the ninth, eleventh, or thirteenth, 
the bass note must be expressly figured 2, or |, or 9ach intervals must be des- 
ignated as are actually used. ($ 96, Ex. 198.) Compare Ex. 223, and 229. 

Obs. S. The mi^or seventh, which (as a leading note) is resolved into the 
octave, is always accompanied by the major second and perfect fourth. (Bz. 
600,a,a, 5, 6, andc.) 

K. B. The figure 9 in Ex. 600, should almost always be 2, according to f 104. 
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Bkhabk. It seldom happens, and in final cadences only, that the xni^or 
seventh is used as a saspension of the octave. 
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O. The diminished octave is used only when the parts prooeed in 
oppomte directions, and is accompanied by the minor third and minor 
sixth. (See Ex. 611.) 
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P, The perfect octave may make a part of any chord, and is 
therefore seldom figured. When this interval is figured alone, a triad 
is taken. (§58, 1.) 

Obs. 1. It most be remarked that we are often obliged to mtf k a 3, 5, or 8, 
when there are two chords on one bass note, (Ex. 231, a,) or when the interral 
k«8 been affected by a chromatic sign. (Ex. 231, b.) 
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EXAMPLE 281 
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As has already been observed, the ^ \), and b|, when standing alone, or under 
a figure or figures, refbr to the third only. 

Obs. 2. A succession of perfect octaves, is not, strictly speaking, an har< 
monic passage, and is played without any accompanying intervals; such pas- 
sages are marked Unison, (^ 24.) 

EXAMPLE 282. Hakdh.. 
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S, The augmented octave, like the diminished octave, is not an 
harmonic interval, and is treated only as a passing note, or a note 
employed as a stepping-stone (so to speak,) between two other notes. 
(See Ex. 611.) 

EXAMPLE 288. Bsrhovu. 




8 > J b7 6 7- 

S. Both the major and minor ninths are generally used by sus- 
pension, and require a third and fifth, or l&fth and seventh. When 
used without suspension, they take the third, fifth and seventh. 

EXAMPLE 28i. 
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OlM. 1. Those ninths which result ft-om inversions of chords of the eleyenth, 
most be distinctly figured B, |, etc. ($ HI, N, Obs. 2,) (Ex. 208 and 209.) 

Obs. 2. The difference between the intervals of the ninth and second has 
already been explained, and need not be repeated here. (^ 104.) 

T. Tenths, elevenths, and thirteenths, are treated respeotively 
like thirds, fourths, and sixths, which see. 

^ 112. When a bass note carries two figures, the following ao- 
cessorj intervals are added. 

A. To the minor second with the major third, is added the fifth, 
or fifth and minor seventh. 



BZAMPLE 286. 




This becomes k chord of the ninth, and the figure 2 is improperly used in- 
stead of 9; but this is sometimes done by good writers; h6wever, it creates 
confusion, and is not by any means recommended as an example for imitation- 

B. To the second and fourth, is added the sixth. (Compare 
§ 66, and Ex. 142.) 

KXIMPLH^.286. 
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This forms the well known chord of the sixth, fourth and second, which is 
the third inversion of the chord of the seventh. ($ 65.) 

C. To the fifth and second, is added one of the same intervals 
doubled. 



(1 106, Obs., Ex. 212.) (See Ex. 600, for variations.) (See Ex. 601, for the 
third added.) 
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The C figured i aboye, might carry either the chord marked a, or that 
marked 5. 

D. To the second with the major seventh, is added the fourth, 
forming a deriyative finom a chord of the eleyenth. 
($ 111, iV, Obs. 2. Ex. 228.^ . 
EZAMFLB 288. 
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£. To the minor third and sharp fourth, is added the siztb, 
forming the second inyersion of the diminished seventh. 

EXAMPLE 28». 
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F. To the third with the fifth, the oetave'is added, or one of those 
intervals doubled. 

(See ^ 58, and ^ 111, D, Obs. and H, Obs.) 

G. To the third with the sixth, is added the ooiave^ or one of the 
same intervals doubled. 

(Compare ^ 68, 2, and | HI, L.) 

H. To the third with the seventh, is added the fifth or octave ; 
and sometimes the doubled third; (but rarely, for the reason giveD 
in ^ 111, L, Obs.) 
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At a, ii an instance of the accompanying fifth; at 6, of the doabled third, 
which shows the only case where sach doubling is good; and at c, the addition 
of the octaye, instead of the doubled third. 

I. To the major third with the perfect fourth, is added the sixth. 
(§§ 66 and 67.) 
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K. The third with the octave takes the fifth, oz one of those m- 
iervals douhled. (See F, this section.) 

L. The third with the ninth takes the minor seycnth, or even 
both fifth and seyenth. 
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Compare | 111, L, Ex. 234. 

Sf . The fourth and second, and foarih and third, have already 
been spoken of; (see above, B and I.) The fourth with the fifUi 
takes the octave. 



(See last section, E, Ex. 217, and references.) 
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N. The fourth with the sixth has been explained, (see § 111, T. 
Obs. ;) it may have the octave or the doubled sixth, (Ex. 243, a;) 
the fourth with the minor seventh takes the fifth or octave ; with th^, 
major seventh, the second. (Ex. 243, h and c.) 
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For an explanation of the chords in h and c above, see ^ 96, Examples 108 
and 199. (Compare $ 95, Obs.,) and ^ 111, N, Obserrations 1 and 2. 

0. The fourth with the octave takes the fifth, accolrding to M, 
above ; the fourth with the ninth takes the fifth, and is in this form 
a derivative of one of the chords of the eleventh. (§ 106, § 108, 
Obs. 2; and § 109, Obs. 8.) 




P. The fifth and third, fifth and fourth, fiah and seventh, and 
fifth and octave, have already been treated of; (see above, F, 0« 
^ 111, or Obs. 1, and 111, A;) the fifth with the mxth takes also 
the third, (§ 66 ;) the fifth with the second takes one of those inter* 
vals doubled. (See § 108, Obs. 1.) 

EXAMPLE 246. 
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R. The imperfect fifth with ihe ootave or sevehthi takes the minor 
third. 
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S. The sixth and third, sixth and fourth, and sixth and fifth, 
have been treated of. (§ 111, H, F, Obs. ; § 112, P, Ex. 245 ;) 
the sixth with the seventh takes the second, (Ex. 247, a,) but if it 
be desired to add the third instead of the second, (Ex. 247, &,) it 
must be so figored. 

EXAMPLE 247. 
a 
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Obs. The chords of the seventh and sixth above, are both derivatiyes firom 
chords of the thirteenth. 

T. The dxth and second take also the ootave, (Ex. 247, a,) or 
octave and fourth. (See Observation above.) 

XXAMPLB 348. 




Obs. The second inversion of the dominant seventh, (| 65,) is never figored 
i, but always |, so the student, may understand that whenever the figures $ 
occor, the above derivative (or a similar one,) flrom the chords of the thirteenth 
and eleventh, is to be taken. 

U. The sixth with the octave or ninth, takes the third also. 
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Y. The seventh with the octave, fifth, or ninth, takes the third 
also, (§ 111, N, and Obs. ;) the seventh with the fourth takes ihe 
second or fifth, according as the seventh is major or minor, (see N, 
above ;) the seventh with the third takes the fifth with or without the 
octave, (see H, above ;) the seventh with the second takes the fourth; 
(see N and D, above,) and the seventh with the sixth takes the sec- 
ond or third, (see S above.) 



Obs. As all combinations of the seventh haye been treated of either in se^ 
tions HI or 112, examples of them are nnnecessaiy; but if the stadent should 
hereafter meet with any combinations not provided for hj these roles, he will 
find all possible combinations of intervals with the seventh, in Examples 196 
and 199. 

W. The ninth with the third, fifth, sixth and seventh, have al- 
ready been sufficiently explained ; the ninth with the octave takes the 
fourth, and conversely, the ninth with the fourth takes the octave* 

EXAMPLE 260. 
a 




The second chord at both a and b, above, woold most probably be ^nerally 
fignred |, bat incorrectly so, since they are chords of the eleventh inverted, 
and by no means third inversions of the second species of seventh, as appears 
fh>m the progression. Compare § 78 and 79, with £x. 249. 

§ 113. As every piece of music, however complicated, must ad* 
mit of beug reduced to four parts ; and conversely, in the exeidaes 
in writing chords, which follow, we are suppoeed to be writing in 
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four pare Tooal parts, it becomes necessary sometimes to double one 
or more notes of a chord ; at another, to suppress one or m'ore jiotes: 
and although some direotions have been given with reference to this 
point, those directions are here recapituJated, for the sake of easy 
reference, and that they may be more thoroughly impressed on the 
mind of the student 

A. We may omit the fifth from the triad, whether major or minor, 
but not the third or root, at a close. (Ex. 108 and Eemarks, and 
Ex. 128 and Remarks; also compare § 59, Obs. 1 and 2.) 
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Above, at a, the chord as It stands appears like the mi^or triad of C, and at 
a close, after the dominant seventh on 6, would be proper; at b, is an analo- 
gous case in the key of A minor; the thixxl chord sounds very ill, because the 
ear is left unsatisfied; it knows not whether the chord is intended to be C 
major, or C minor; at c, is a case where the chord is left undetermined; it may 
be either the chord of C mi^or, with the root omitted, or the chord of £ minor 
with the fifth omitted. According to the rule above given, it must be the triad 
of E minor; the other two chords are sufficiently pUdn. 

B. We may double any of the notes of a triad, with this reserva- 
tion, that in the first inversion of a major triad, it b not well to double 
the bass note, if it can be avoided, because it produces a muddy 
effect, causing the harmonic sounds of the bass note to be too promi- 
nent ; this bad effect is greater if we take the same letter as the bass 
note for the upper note. (§ 57, Obs., Ex. 111.) 



EXAMPLE 263. 
Aid) Aim. 
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Obs. 1. It win be seen by the second chord of the third measure above, that 
the bad effect does not ensue firom the doubling the bass note of a minor triad. 
When the two extreme parts proceed in opposite directions, (see coktrart 
MOTION,) the third, even of a major triad, may sometimes be doubled without 
bad effect, as follows : 



EXAMPLE 258. 

I ANDANTK. 
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At o and b, above, are examples of this; the student should, however, use 
this doubling but veiy sparingly, since experience only can guide aright in 
such cases. 

Obs. 2. In writing in four pure vocal parts, especially at a close, it is better 
to double; first, the octave, and next the fifth, and whatever the number of 
parts, the third should not be doubled if the fifth be omitted. 

C. Of a chord of the seventh, we may omit either the third or 
the fifth. (See § 68, and Ex. 127, and following Remarks.) 

EXAMPLE 254. 
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D. We may douhle any or all of the notes of the dominant sev- 
enih, except the seventh; (for the reason of which, see § 111, L, 
Oba. Compaie also § 52, Obs. 2,) and generally, 
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E. We must not doable any note in any chord, which has a 
determined progression to the resolution, becanse either consecutive 
octaves thereby result, (see § 121,) or thcappellative quality of the 
note is disregarded, which produces a very bad effect. (Ex. 225.) 

Obs. It follows fh>m the aboye, that certain notes of a chord may be doubled 
in some circumstances, and not in others, according to the resolution or pro- 
gression of parts. It i» entirely impossible to define such cases, but the stu- 
dent will obtain a knowledge of the principles of such doublings and omissions 
fhmi the practical exercises which follow, and it is to be hoped that he will 
have sufficient intelligence to apply those principles in ftitnre practice. 

F. ,0f the chord of the ninth wo may omit the third, fifth, or 
seventh ; but the fifth should not be omitted if the third or seventh is 
absent. (See § 95, Obs.) 



BZAMPLB966. 
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On comparing the above numbers, we shall be quite sensible that b and c 
are both inferior in effect, to a ; the harmony of the nmth is too feeble to allow 
much omission. The same passage at J, no longer contains a chord of the 
ninth, as will be felt on comparing the harmonic effect; and hence, as has 
been before stated, (4 63, Obs. 3,) we cannot omit the root of a chord without 
entirely changing the nature of the chord, (see example 127 and Remarks;) 
neither may we omit that interval which gives the chord its name and charac- 
ter, (^ 63, Obs. 4;) and so we may not omit the seventh from the chord of the 
seventh, nor the ninth flrom the chord of ihe ninth, nor the eleventh Arom the 
chord of the eleventh. 

Q. Of the chord of the ninth, only the root may be doubled. 
For the reason of this, see E above. 
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H. Of tbe chord of tho eleventh, it is usual to omit many of the 
notes, and doable others, so that it is very rare to find a diord of dw 
eleventh in its primary form. For a statement of the derivatives ia 
use, (see.§ 112, C, D, Ex. 243, h and c] Ex. 244, i, Ex. 248, and 
Ex.249; also Ull, E.) 

I. The derivatives from the chord of the thirteenth are not very 
numerous : the principal derivate in use, is the following. 




r-r-^^^rrzr-r 
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Compare S ^^% S, and Ex. 247. The chords in the preceding exercise, 
marked a> sl^ow this derivatiye. 

K. Neither of the four kinds of chords of the sixth, (see § 86 to 
§ 94, inclusive^ admit of either omission or doubling, except the 
German sixth, which sometimes omits the third. 



EXAMPLE 267. 

I , A 




Bat this omission is raze, and to be tolerated only when, as at a above, the 
parts lie close together. 

§ 114. All the above rules for the doubling and omission of ao- 
cessoiy notes, are understood to apply generally only to pure vocal 
composition in three or four parts ; in writing for instruments we may 
double every^note of a chord once, or even two or three times, once 
each doubling is then considered as a zeinforoement of the original 
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soand in order to produce a fuller eflect. This subject "mil receive 
more attootion in a future volume. 

Rbxajlk. Composition for Toices is regarded as the highest kind of music, 
and is restricted b^ the consideration of the compass and quality of the voices, 
and the difficulty of performing large skips and awkward successions of in- 
tervals. 

The student must early accustom himself to strictly vocal composition, and 
afterward may, when writing for the piano-forte, organ, or orchestra, gradually 
lay aside such principles of vocal writing as merely fetter the imagination 
without rendering the music more pure or effective. 
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BOOK THIKD. 

HARMONY. 

CHAPTER FIRST. 
OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF MOTION. 

§ 115. A succession of chords progressiDg pymmetrioally, consti- 
tutes a piece of music, and a statement of the rules according to which 
chords should follow each other, comprises the rhetorical part of ma- 
fiical composition. 

Obs. 1. In writing for toIccs, whether in two, three, or more parts, we con- 
ceive the music to be a coincidence of two, three, or more melodies, the simul- 
taneous notes of whiph form a chord, (in two parts, an interval only, see 4 40): 
that is to say, in putting together three or more melodies, we must proceed in 
such a manner that each note shall form, with the other simultaneous notes, a 
regular chord ; were it otherwise, no good effect could result, and complete 
cacophony would ensue. 

Obs. 2. In vocal coinposition for four parts, (whether as quartett or cho- 
rus,) it is generally customary to classify the parts as Sopbano, Alto, Tbk- 
osE,and Basso; or in English, First Tbeble, Second Tbeble, Tbhob, 
and Bass; and the usual compass is as follows:— 

EXAMPLE 258. 
BOPlLiNO. ALTO. 

a 0^ b 



Ipgg^^^^p^^ 



TENORB. m -f-f ' BASSO. 



In due time we shall carefully analyze the different species of voice, their 
quality, amhrt^ and compass; but for all practical purposes the above is qulM 
sufficient. 
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Obs. 3. In all future examples we shall. In order to save spaoe, write two 
parts on one staff, in the following order :— , , 

EXAMPLI 269. 
80PBAN0. 
ALTO. 



TBNORB. 
BASdO. 







The A shows that whenever two parts meet, and sing the same note, the note 
will haye, as above, two stems. The stadent is advised to write all the exam- 
ples in score, either thas, 

SZAMPLB2eO. 



ALTa 



80FBAN0. 



BASSO. 



^PS 



■~^iT 



^^ 



V i — r-r 



^^ m^E^s^^ 



Or thus, 

E2LAMPLB 261. 



SOPRANO. 



ALTO 



Ts^o^IKl 



feASSO. 



ig 



j^ ^i^^t^ 



^m^ 



:=^z3t 



^mm 



i^f= 



m 



m 



:t=t 



ifc:*: 



10- 



m 



But the latter way is preferable. 

1 116. A succession of chords can take place only by a movement 
of the parts, or several melodies, for were each part to continae the 
same note there woald be no succession of chords. 
[8J 
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EXAMPLB 282. 




Obs. A part cannot be said to more when it only repeats the same soond; 
therefore, by movement, we understand a change of pitch, 

§ 117 A. This movement is technically called Motion, and there 
are three sorts of motion, Similar, Oblique, and Contrary motion. 

B. A part is also said to move either Gradually or bj Skips. 

C. A part moves gradually when it merely proceeds from one de- 
gree of the staff to the next adjoining degree, (Ex. 263, a) ; and by 
skips when one or more degrees of the staff are skipped over, (Ex. 
263, b). • . 

EXAMPLE 268. 
a 



ppj-^s^gf^g^aF^^^jg^ 



i 118 A. Similar motion (sometimes called Direct Motion,) oc- 
curs when two or more parts' rise or fall together, either gradually or 
by skips. 



EXAMPLE 2M. 



'^^m^^^m 



Remark. The student will observe that as long as two parts move in the 
same direction thev move by similar motion, even when the same relative dis- 
tance is not preserved. Thus, at c, above, the interval is sometimes a sixth, 
and at another a fifth. 

B. Oblique motion occurs when one part moves while anotiher 
stands still, that is, repeats the same note. 

EXAMPLE 386. 



^^^^^M 
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Obfl. Oblique and similar motion are 9omethnes confounded with eadi 
other; the remark under A, on the prejeding page, suffldenfly explains the 
difference. 

G. Contrary motion occurs wben one part ascends and another 
descends, whether gradually or by skips. 

EXAMPLE 266. 



^m 




Obs. 1. In uniting for three or more roices it is necessaxy to use all kinds 
of motion at the same time; but this need cause no embarrassment to the stu- 
dent, since the kind of motion is unimportant, if toe avoid certain bad ^ects, 
which will be treated of hereafter. 

Obs. 2. Nearly all the ungrammatical progressions arise from the too free 
use- of similar motion, as will be seen hereafter, consequently, in practice, the 
student is advised to prefer the oblique motion to the similar, and the contrary 
motion to either, when practicable, especially in the extreme parts, that is, in 
those parts which are most distant from each other. However, in writing in 
four parts, it is necessary always to use similar motion between two of the 
parts, for an obvious reason. 

i 119 A. In writing for voices it must be constantly kept in mind 
that the male voices are exactly an octave lower in pitch than the 
female voices. 

Obs. In order to be convinced of this, let a person possessing a bass voice 

sing the sound represented thus:— ^^-^- and request a soprano tossing 

the same note; the soprano will think she sings that note, but will in fact pror 

duce the sound fi^ \ ; as may easily be' seen by the bass singing up an.oo- 




tave, while the soprano continues the note, thus :— 

EXAMPLE 2S7. 

SOPRANO. 



r ^ 1^ 



•^ BABS.^ 



#-^ 
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This explains the fact, that when male and female voieea are aingliig Ibo 
same sound in reality, the ear is deceived, and we fancy that the male Toioet 
are singing a note an octave higher than the note sang by the female TOiceB. 
So, let the following passage be sung by a soprano and tenor:— 



IZAMPIB : 



SOPRANO. 



DoRimTL 



^ 



lol 



^fe 



TENOR. 



fe. 



Lii»-da! 
Axid we fancy we hear the following melody, 
BZAMPIJ£a69. 



m 



fflf'TTiiripg 



And not, as is the fact, this melody; 
XXAMI>LE270. 



m 



I 



And in the followfaig passage, at h, we fanqy that the two Trebles are singing 
a note an octave below that sang by the Tenors and Basses, at a. 



XXAMPLl an. 

8QPRANI. a JLDJLOIO. 



( Passns, et se-pnl 



laox ▲ Mass, n F. 
- tns est.... 




Pas-SOS, et se-pul-tus. 



et se-pnl-tas est. 



And yet, when three or four parts are heard together, the ear is nndeceired, 
and truly appreciates the relative pitch of the voices. 

An extended essay might be written on this subject, but this is not the time 
or place to indulge in mere speculation, since our aim is, to ftimish observa- 
tions of direct and indispensable utility, which will serve to guide the student 
in practical composition. 

B. The terms Gradual Motion, and Motion by Skips, are abso- 
lute, and refer metelj to one melody ; while the terms. Similar, 
Obliqne, and Contraiy Motion, apply to the relative progresmon of 
two simoltaneoos melodies. So the terms chromatio proorsssioit. 
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and DIATONIC PKOGBBssiON, refer to the consideratioQ whether a melody 
moves according to the natural sequence of the scale, or in a manner 
fbreign to that sequence. 



SZAJiFLB 272. 




At a, abore, is an instance of chromatic proi?rcssion, and at b, of diatonic 
progression. 

Obs. Care most be taken not to confound modolatloni or change of 
key, with chromatic progression. Thus the following example is an instance 
of modulation and not of chromatic progression : 

SXAMPLB 278. 






Since we find by investigation, that each bass note carries a regular chord, 
(not a full chord, but merely the outline of one,) in a different key. Such is 
' not the case in the following example, which is an instance of chromatic pro- 
gression, (in the upper part only.) 



KXAMPLE274. 




§ 120. Similar motion is sdd to be oonsboutiyx or paballel, 
when both parts move by the same step or skip. 



SXAMPLB 276. 
a b 



At a and/, are examples of consecntire thirds; at 6, of consecntire Amrths; 
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at c and g, of oonBecative fifths; at d and h, of consecatire sixths; and at e or 
consecatlye octares. 

Bkm ABK. G. Weber sums up the doctrine of the different kinds of motion, 
thos: '*3trict]7 considered, the different species of moyement in the case of 
two Toioes, may, as respects their relatire direction, be classified in the Ibllow- 
ing manner. 
*' The morement of two voices ia either 
"1. Parallel, and (A. Strictly parallel. 

<B. Not strictly parallel. 
*' Or their morement is 

"2. Not parallel, f Direct (without being paraQel.) 
and is then j Indirect ( Contrary motion. 
^ ( Oblique motion. 

" Every unparallel movement is either 
"3. (A. Converging, or 

( B. Diverging. 
** I merely add in passing, (says he,) that many of the musical literati are is 
the habit of understanding such a case as the following to be parallel movemaU. 



EXAMPLE 276. (Fm. 86, O. Wnn.) 




** But one must have a very singular idea of movement, to denominate the 
fixed position of two things which do not change their place, a parallel move- 
ment Or otherwise, one must imagine such a parallel movement to be some- 
thing like that of a company of infantry at the word of command, ' Mark time,' 
—* March V in which case every man lifts his feet and acts as if he were march- 
ing, and yet without moving at all from his position. Bat certainly no man 
will say of himself in such a case, that he moves or marches paraUel with the 
man next him." 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

PROGRESSION OF PARTS. CONSECUTIVE PROGRESSIONS. PRE- 
LIMINARY REMARKS. 

Most of the older, and very many of the modem teachers of composition, 
have commenced with the rules of progression in two parts only, thinking this 
the most simple and easy style of composition, and have passed successively 
to three-part and four part composition, as the more complex, and therefore 
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more difficult; others, and as it seems to me with good reason, hare considered 
three and two-part composition as a kind of condensation or concentration of 
the fonr-part, and have thought that more experience is required to write 
well for few voices than for many. In addition to this, It may be said that 
the immense minority of pieces are written in four parts; as, for instance, in 
the orchestra, where the stringed instruments and wind instruments are each 
classified as those which perform the upper part, viz : the first violins, flute, 
clarinet, oboe, horn and trumpet; the second, corresponding to the alto part in 
voice-writing, viz : the second violins, flute, clarinet, oboe, horn, trumpet, and 
alto trombone; the tenor, viz : the viola, horns and trumpets (occasionally,) 
first bassoon, tenor trombone, and como Inglese; the bass, viz: the violon- 
cello, double-basses, (oc'tave below,) second bassoon, bass trombone, serpent, 
ophicleide, &c. &c. A great advantage of fonr-part composition, consists in 
the fact that it has neither too many nor too few parts, occasioning a necessity 
for but few doublings or omissions; so that no confusion of parts need take 
place, and each voice can be easily kept in its proper compass. In employing 
more than four parts, there is great danger of conAision and dissonance; with 
less, much experience is necessary to prevent the harmony fh>m becoming thin 
and meagre. Writers in general consider three-part composition as the purest, 
most refined, and as giving the greatest effect in proportion to the means em- 
ployed; and when managed as Bbethoysk, Mozart, and Cherubini knew 
how to use it, such is undoubtedly the case; but this very fact implies, as I 
think, an amount of musical knowledge and practice, only to be obtained by 
the previous study of four-part composition. Let us therefore proceed to the 
investigation of the latter species. The student will observe that the following 
rules of progression are mostly prohibitions or warnings, and that a disregard 
of them will inevitably produce more or less cacophony. 

§ 121. Rule Fikst. In writing in four or less parts, no two of 
the parts may move in unison or octaves with each other. 

The reason of this prohibition is, that by writing two parts In unison, we are 
no longer using four-part, but three-part composition, and the clearness of the 
parts is thereby entirely destroyed. The following example is therefore faulty 
In this respect. 



XXAMPLE277. 



N.B. 




N.B. 



Heie we observe that in the first and second measures the bass and tenor are 
in unison, and in the fourth measure the Soprano and Alto are also in unison; 
the example is thus at one time in three parts, and at another in four. In the 
following example this is remedied. 
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EXAHPUS 278. 




J Ljrj^dT J^ 



^ 






^ 




s 



J. J. 



i=? 



The reason for prohibiting octaves is found in the fact that when in 
a succession of chords, one part is reinforced by another at the dis- 
tance of an octave, either above or below, the part thus doubled ac- 
quires an undue prominence, sufficiently great to paralyze and 
smother the harmony, which becomes utterly feeble and vapid. This 
is not necessarily the case in instrumental compositions ; but even in 
these, the extreme parts must not move in octaves : and unless it be 
desirable to mark the melody very strongly, if any two parts move in 
octaves, the others should be reinforced in like manner. 



XXA]fPLB279. 
Joy to 



come! 




Let the above example be sang, and the odious efflBct of the octaves Indicated 
by the lines, will be very apparent Then let the following be sung, and its 
snperiority to the first will be striking. 



•■TAMPT.IB 280. 

Joy 




to the world ! the Lord is come ! 






J_J_r«b.J.^ 



^ 






EZAMPLK 281. 

When all th; 




ken all tbr mer - cies, O 



my God; 



^^11^^ 



ffi^ 



Si-JX-J 



^^ 
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Let the Btndent examine this example, and determine for himself, how it Ib 
Bnperior or inferior to the following : 

XZAHPLB 282. 

When all thv 



^ iL When all thv mer - des, Oh, my God I 



sf 






-1^=3- 



h''' 



ObB. 1. When two parts laying next in sacoession to each other, (as the flnt 
and second trebles, or bass and tenor, or alto and tenor,) proceed in octareB, 
the effect is not qaite so detestable as in the former cases, yet the parts stiU 
hare an unpleasant obtrusiyeness, by no means desirable. 

SZAMPLB 288 a. i 

Soft - ly now the light 




Compare the above with the following: 



KXAHPLB 288 ». 

Soft 



^- 



now the light of 



^=^=g? 



m 






^^^- 



d»y. 



$ 



P- 






:fe 



m 



m 



1 ^ 

Obs. 2. It follows fh>m S 116> that such a passage as the following is not 
obnoxioas to the first rule of progression, since the extreme parts have no real 
movement; although they sing the same note, with a change of chord. 



XXAMPLE284. 



come, let ns sing nn • to the Lord. 
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Obs. 3. Eren in Instramental music, none of tlie Intermediate parts Bhonld 
be doubled, or move in ootares, saye when an entire melodic passage or phrase 
is so reinforced ; but the bass may move in octares, that is, be doubled in the 
octave below, 6r the melody be doubled, with good effect. 



£XAMPLB285. 

ANDANTK. 



BuTHOViff, SoDAla, Op. 26 




tegjb^Szpmi-^ 



t^^ 



tir 






Here, although the melody is doubled in the octave below throughout four 
entire measures, the car receives the octaves as a mere doubling, and not as a 
random movement of an intermediate part. This is far otherwise in the fol- 
lowing example, which is very impure in this respect. 



EXAMPLE 286. 

ALLXGBXTTO. 




Obs. 4. It is sometimes proper to write an entire vocal phrase or passage in 
unison or octaves, provided no intermediate part occurs— or if the intermediate 
part does not move. 



EXAMPLE 287. 
SOPRANO. 
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BimoTiir, Ifus £q C. 



^=P= 



HH^ 



•^ Et ex Pa 

ALTO. 



tre na • turn 



^S 



m 



MZHM. 



TENOR. 



^psr 



Et ex Pa tre na-tum ante 

BASS. 



^ 



m 



i^»f 









^^-M? 



* 



tz^ 



I* 



i 



ante om - - ni-a se - cu - la. 



?=-^— ^-f- -r£ j H— ^ 



p^p 



a|E 



-V-t^ 



ante omnia 



om - • nl-a se - en - la. 



m 



I 



^ 



'-¥ 



b3^ 

- ca - la. 



omnia. 



ante om - - nl-a se 



e 



m 



i 



7~f~r^ 3 



m 



^^m 



¥ 



^^ 



g^rrrr^ a- fcTt^ at^^j^^j^ 



01)6. 6. Ck>nsecntive octaves sometimes occur between successive accented 
notes. Such hare a bad effect, even when the intervening notes are numerous. 
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N J -aL-:^->iW---J 



In the above, the passage a sonnds qaite as inharmonioaslj as the one at 
b, although the notes are not immediately consecative. (See general Observa 
tions, 4 122, and $ 122, Obs. 5, Remarlts.) 

§ 122. KuLB Second. Consecative fifths between any two parts, 
produce a bad effect. (See § 126.) 



EXAMPLE 28&. 



^^^^ 




sm 



^*^s 



t=:::i:5c 



Compare the above with the following example, and the great superiority of 
the hitter will be distinctly felt 



EXAMPLE 290. 




llS!|f3g^^^ 



gjipi^qP^^ fff^ -^ 



EXAMPLE 201. 




m^m 




^^ 



Let the student compare the above with the following: 
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Rbmabk. a series of fifths is a serious discordance, since one part mores 
in one key and the other in another; for example, if proposed to accompany 
the scale of C with a succession of fifths, we have the following. 

SXAMPLB298. 



H-^^-^-f-f-U g 



pt4^ 



Here the lower part is in the key of C, and the upper in the key of G; and 
this concurrence of two keys causes the discord, Just as if one were to write 
thus: 

XXAlfPLB2M. 






^^"^^^m 



m 



And this discordance will be quite sensibly felt, even should the moTement 
of the parts be disjunct, (or by skips,) and not coi^unct, (or gradual.) 

EXAMPLE 296. 






3g 



gr^ g^ 



J2|=- 



im 



^M 



Obe. 1. When two fifths of *ft different species succeed each other by con- 
•eentiye motion, the effect is not bad, provided the succession does not occut 
between the extreme parts; that is, apeft'ect fifth may follow an imperfect 
fifth, or the converse, without bad effect. 
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The above passage would sound badly, if written as follows : 
EXAMPLE 297. 




-J- 



^^^p^E 



ss 



4= 



This obseryation applies equally to instrumental music, as for instance: ' 
]SXAMP]pE 298^ Bxithotxh. 



^^^^^ 



^^^^ 




^p y "Sf^'j 5^ ■» 



Obs. 2. Whenever in a succession of fifths, one of the parts sings one of the 
notes which moves to form the second fifth, and repeats it with the second 
fifth, the bad effect is lost, since the ear does not notice the second fifth, it 
being covered by the discord. 

EXAMPLE 299. 

Great is thy name, and great • ly to be praised. 



^^^^^^ 



r-^MAAAJu 



^^^^^S^^^ ^ 



Above, at a, the tenor and bass having beeir in unison, the tenor moves up a 
second, forming consecutive perfect fifths with the soprano; buttle bass con- 
tinuing to sing the note C, the ear does not apprehend that any fifth has occur* 
red, and perhaps conceives the passage to be written thus : 
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KZAMPLB800. 






And in fact, this latter example soands precisely like Ex. 298; and not one 
person in a hundred could tell from hearing the two examples sung, that they 
were written in any respect differently. 

Obs. 3. We may either come on to the chord of the German Sixth, (§ 85,) 
or resolve it, using consecutive fifths, since the appellative nature of the aug- 
mented sixth is so great, that it distracts the attention from the progression of 
the Individual parts. 



XXAMPLE 801. 



Hatbv. 



izrzi^i 



fs^r=rf=f 



m 






Obe. 4. ConsecutiTe fifths are sometimes apparent to the ear, when, firom a 
erossing of the voices, none aie visible in the score. 

I 
EXiLUPu: aoa. 




i^fe 



A. 



^ 






'.sL 



5E^ 



'-es — ^ 



I 



Above, the progression between the first and second chords at a, sounds Just 
as badly as that at &, although from the crossing of the alto and tenor, no 
consecutive fifths appear to be written. This kind of oversight should be very 
carefully guarded against by the student. 

Obs. (>. As in the case of octaves, (see Ex. 288,) fifths sometimes occur by 
accent, (as well as by iiccident;) that is, between two successive accented parts 
of successive measures. 
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BUUPLESOt. 




^t-oU _J^-^ ^., 



^ieiEfe 



dn: 



^^^l^^M'^'^^'^ i^ 



The effect is worse, If, in the case of consecntire accents, the intennediate 
nnacoentcd notes move at no greater step than a third. 



EXAMPLE 8M. 
a 




Bkmark. Neither consecutire flfths nor octaves are smothered when tho 
parts forming such covered progression move only a third. 




But octaves are smothered when the parts move by tho interval of a fourth 
(Compare § 121, Obs. 5.) 

EXAMPLE 806. 






DTi:- 



^^--.grTSr 



=T=5f 



m 



■#-T-P S- 



$^;: 



It: 



Nevertheless it is not advisable for the student ever to write as above, since 
however carefully covered, a succession of more than two octaves, as in £x. 
306| will always sound badly. 
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ObB. 6. Consecative imperfect fifths do not prodace the Bame Inharmonioiu 
effect, as perfect fifths. 



1BXAMPUE807. 



i 



w 



-=^^-^ 



N.B. 



i^^i^^^ 



^ 



Ml:^ 



-"^^ 



■V- J 



K 



S 



I 



This arises fh>m the fact that consecutive imperfect fifths occar only when 
two equivocal chords, ($ 62, Obs. SJ succeed each other, which give no idea of 
any particular tonic. 

§ 123. Rule Thirj). Consecatlye sevenths or seconds of the 
same species, between any two parts have an inharmonioas effect. 

BXAHPLE 806. 
a 




=I-T 



^^^^^^^ 






At a, is an example of consecutive seconds, and at &, another; both sound 
very disagreeably! even though the seconds in a are in some degree smothered 
by an intermediate part. The effect is still more inharmonious when consecu- 
tive sevenths occur between two extreme parts, or between two adjoining 
parts. "^ 

EXAMPLE 809. 



IN#+sH^f^ 



f— ^V-^-Trg""**^- 



1^ 



At a, is an example of consecutive sevenths between two adjoining parts, 
and at &, between the extreme parts. 

Obs. 1. Should the sevenths or seconds be of a different species, the inhar- 
monious effect is not so great, nay, in some instances entirely disappears. 

m 
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JBXAMPLE 810. 




4^,z^J:^,. 



z±z 



Obs. 2. What has already been said about octayes and fifths by accent, ap- 
plies equally to sevenths and seconds by accent. 

Obs. 3. Cases sometimes occur, (very rarely, however, and never in vocal 
mnsiCj) where consecutive seconds or sevenths between middle parts, prodnoe 
no bad effect. Take the following Ax>m G. Weber's Treatise, Fig. 907. 

BXAMPLE 811. 
ALLioao. 

:fTt 




§ 124. KuLE Fourth. Consecutive foartbs between extreme 
parts or adjoining parts, are seldom of good effect. 



EXUfPLE 812. 
a 



I^^^^PW v.. 




The reason why these fourths sound inharmoniously, is found in t&e fkct 
that the fourth partakes somewhat of the nature of a discord; and oonversely. 
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the fact that such progressions sound badly, is an evidence that the Inteiral of 
the fourth is in its nature discordant. (See § 5i, Obs.) 

Obs. 1. Consecntiye fourths between middle voices are to be avoided when 
convenient 

EXAMPLE SIB 

1 a b 



^S 



.-:g:r=gr: 



^■(55 I 



ii 



^ ^ -J. 






-i&- 



■«- 




-p--g^^^ 



-&- 



1=5- 




Above, at a, are consecutive fourths, avoided ate; and in like manner are 
the fourths in & avoided at d, and c and d sound much better than a and &• 

Obs. 2. Ck>nsecutive fourths sound worst, when two voices alone proceed 
in this manner. . 

EXAMPLE 814. 




Z^_ ^^* 'S^* 



i^l= 



iSi 






Remark. It follows flwm $ 119, Obs., and Ex. 271; that if we write open 
fourths between the tenor and soprano, or bass and alto, they will sound ex- 
actly like consecutive flfUis. 



EXAMPLE 815. 
a 




^^^^^^^^ 



m 



im 
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Ex. 815, if the passa^ marked a be sang by an alto and tenor, (or soprano 
and bass, or the npper part by a female and the lower by a male Yolce,) the 
effect will be as bad as if the passage marked b be sang by two male or two 
female voices. 

Obs. 3. All that has been stated with reference to consecatiye octaves and 
fifths by accent, applies equally to fourths. 

EXAMPLE 816. 
a 




Obs. 4. When a succession of consecutive triads in their first inversion oc- 
curs, consecutive fourths between two adjoining parts produce no bad effect, 
and tiiis is almost the only case where such fourths are good^ 

EXAMPLE 817. Bnun. 

O be joy-ful in the Lord,Singprtdscs nn-to ]lim, ye na-tions. 

hi I III I . J J 




^^^ 




^=^f^ 



In the above example, the consecutive fourths between the first and second 
trebles, in the second and third measures, produce a good effect, because they 
form part of a regular succession of triads. This will be fiuther explained 
when we treat of Sequences. 

Obs. 5. As in the case of fifths, consecutive fourths may oecar in the reso- 
lution of any chord which has a peculiarly appellative quality. 

EXAMPLE 818. 
a 



^^^^^^3^^^ 



^ 







J. . -j- -^ J^J. 



^ 



The passage marked a, has a smoother effect than the one mariced h, beeanse 
of the greater appellative quality of the augmented sixth. 



OOBBOa W BA.BIMK'T. 



un 



Olw* 6. The Btadeat will here observe that all the bad effects hitherto no- 
tioed, arise from the employment of Similar Motion. 

It is also to be remarked that consecutive octaves, fifths, seconds, sevenths, 
and fourths, are equally bad, whether the motion is gradual or by skips. 

§ 125. KuLB Fifth. Consecadve sixths and thirds are always 
good, whether thej are major thirds or sixths, or alternately major 
and minor. 



EXAMPLB 819. 



HOSABT. 



irta 1 — 1 


\=^] 


F3= 


JTJ T 


-1 — 1 \ — h 








1 


^^ r 


^%-F— 




1— 


-^' 


-f-h= — >■ 



Inasmuch as the student cannot possibly go wrong here, it is un- 
neeessary to multiply examples. 

Obs. I. We have seen fh>m sections 123 and 124, that consecutive discords 
generally sound ill; we therefore must not understand tiie rule above to refer 
to augmented or diminished sixths or thirds. ($ 18.) 

Obs. 2. The older theorists have prohibited the use of two consecutive mi^or 
thirds; and in writing for two voices, they certainly do involve a bad eflbct; 
but when writing in four parts, the bad effect disappears. 

SXAMPLKSao. « 

a 



^^m 




And even in three parts, two voices may sing consecutive m^jor thirds, with- 
out bad effect, as the passage fh>m Caldaba, quoted by 6. Weber, will show. 



EXAMPLE 821. 



^ 



m 



^^ 



^ig 



Gaidaba. G. Wbbxe, Fig. 910. 

•L J. ^— . 
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§ 126. G-. Weber, baa in bis Tbeorj of Musical Composition, 
treated the sabject of consecutive fifths and octaves in a remarkably 
full and admirable manner ; in fact nothing remains for all stLcceed- 
iDg writers on this topic, but to copy from him, and the more closely 
they adhere to the original, the more valuable will be their remarks. 
I cannot refrain from making one or two quotations. 

w 

" It is entirely true that the parallel progression of two voices in fifths, Is 
usually very disagreeable and repulsive. The disagreeable effect of, such a 
progression, is fUUy realized only when the ear clearly and distinctly recognizes 
and perceives such progressions; the more concealed the consecutive fifths are, 
the less is the annoyance experienced therefh)in. This principle, if applied to 
the different ways in which parallelisms by fifths occur, leads to the following 
results: — 

" 1st. Consecutive fifths are less perceptible, and consequently less repulsive 
in passages having several parts, than in those which have but two or three; 
because then the ear cannot so well follow the progression of each individual 
voice, and on this account the parallel movement of two voices more easily 
escapes his attention. 



EXAMPLE 822. 



G. Wdse, Fig. 949. 



^m ^^^ ^ 



^^M^^mh 



**2d. Parallelisms by fifths are particularly offensive when they occur be- 
tween the outer voices, (extreme parts,) or between voices which are in any way 
rendered prominent; they are less disagreeable when one of the voices is an 
intermediate part, and least so of all, when both voices are singing Interme- 
diate parts. 



SXAMPLB 828. 




O.WniB,rig.9M. 



*'It is not Intended to convey the idea that all parallel progressions by fifths 
which do not occur between outer voices are good, but merely that those oon- 
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secatiTe fifths formed exclasively by intermediate yoices are leu offensive, and 
if still other favorable and meliorating circumstances occur, may sometimes 
by such palliative means become of perfectly good effect. 




a From Buthoveh. b From HAT95. 

"3d. In Instrumental pieces, those fifths which arise Arom the doubling the 
parts, do not sound badly, provided each voice is decidedly and undoubtedly 
doubled. 




" 4th. ParaUellsms of fifths which occur between an harmonic note and one 
not belonging to the chord, are not of very bad effect, especially where a short 
tzuisition-note falls into a fifth with an harmonic note." 



KXAMPLB8a6. 



^ 



^^^^ 



HumoL's « Alma Yirgo.'' 



t£3 



Ll 




Wr! 



£ 



I 



BZA1IPLE827. 



Old SooToa ob SpAmm Hxlodt. 

i 



^P^^ 
^^^M 



Sa-f- Tf r r ^^ ^ 
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And again, In anoiher place he sajs, 

" The prohibition of parallelisms by fifths, nsnally called fobbiddbh tifthb, 
or FORBIDDEN PROOBE8SION8 BT FIFTHS, has acquired great celebrity in the 
theory of mnslcal composition, and not unAnoqnently hare the entire merits of 
a musical production been decided according to the more or less sdentiflc 
observance of this prohibition, so that one should be thus led to believe that 
the whole doctrine of musical composition consists solely in the injunction to 
avoid such parallelisms." 

It is undoubtedly true that even at this day, many critics are so pedantically 
enamoured of this prohibition, as to deny any merit in a piece of music which 
may contain the "unclean thing;" nevertheless, provided a piece of music be 
well conceived and worked up, with a flowing melody and suitable harmonies, 
one ought to look with great leniency upon a stray consecutive fifth or two, 
just as one would willingly pardon a grammatical error or solecism in a poem 
Tdiich expressed a great idea, or oore, in other respects, marks of indisputable 
genius. However, it would be better to avoid the blemish in either case. 



CHAPTER THIRD. 



PROGRESSIONS NOT CONSECUTIVB. 

§ 127. Rule Sixth. A. No two parts may moTe to a niuBon 
or octave, by Similar Motion, unless one of the parts move only a 
minor second. (See ^131, Obs.) 



EXAMPLE 828. 




j^^E^ J n\ m 



p^^ 



r~r 



4^ J 



I 



r T 



^ 



^ 



^ 



:P5= 



^ 



The progression at a, above, has a bad effect, but the one at 5 is good. 
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a 



^^^^^^^m 



^ 



^ -^^v 



^ Ez^^ 



The three cases marked a, 6, and c, above, are all good, the condition being 
complied with. 

BXAMPLESao. 



-d*-^ 




Both a and 6, above, are bad, as will be readily felt on singing or even play- 
ing the passage. 

Obs. 1. When proceeding from the tonic to the snbdominant triads, or ftom 
the dominant to the tonic triads, the parts may move to the octave by similar 
motion, wfthout bad effect, provided one of the parts moves only a mi^or 
seo(md. 

BXAMPLE 

a 




The two cases in a, are good, that at h is bad. 

Obs. 2. In writing for two voices alone, it is not proper to come on an oc- 
tave by SimiUr Motion under any circumstances. 



BXA«PLS88i 
a 




Id ^^ ^ ^^^ 



ii^# ^^ 



-i r-n-i 
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At Ex. 382, a, e, and <I, are aU bad; 6 only Is good, then being no morement 
to the octave. 

6. From the above, fbllovs this remark : no part may skip below 
the note just sung by the next lowest part, nor above the note just 
sung by the next highest part ; (except as before, one of the parte 
moves only a minor second.) 







| -i^-:j 



■^=f=^^ 



^^H ^^ 



lib 



A.-Jz^ 



^^H 



The progressions in o, above, are very bad. This remark does not, howeTer, 
apply to cases where, after a nnison passage, the yoices spread oat into a chord, 
or the converse; the passage b is therefore good. ' 

Obs. 3. AU bad progressions sound worst, when they occar on the accented 
part of the roeasare. This follows fh>m the principle iuTolved in i 121, Obe. 5, 
and § 122, Obs. 5. 

§ 128. Rule Seventh. No two parts may move to a fifth by 
Similar Motion, except when one of the parts moves only a second. 
(See Ex. 344.) 

EXAMPLE 834. 



fe ^HW-H ^M^ 









The progressions above, an 'all good. At a is a similar case to the one 
spoken of in Ex. 150. 
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I I 

The two cases above are both of bad effect. 



Remakk. The effect of such a progression is still worse when it occurs on 
the accent, and between the extreme parts. 



KaL4MPLE888. 




SS^ 



^^ 



^ 



3SE 

■J™ I 



^ 129. Rule Eighth. No two notes next each other it alpha- 
betic order may move to the unison or octave, by Similar or Oblique 
Motion. ' 



XXAMPLB 887. 
a 




Obs. 1. The last claose of the above section, does not apply to chords of the 
ninth, eleventh, or thirteenth ; inasmuch as they move to the octave by Oblique 
Motion to form thehr resolation. 



EXAMPLE 888. 
a 







■l-WTg-rt 






Rbmask. Most writers on harmony have appeared to forget the above ex- 
ception, and have boldly stated that " A suspended or discordant note must nU he 
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heard simultaneoukly with the note which forms its resolution." This is nndonbt- 
edly trae of progressions in general, but the three cases in Ex. 338, are of 
verj'^ ft^qacnt occutTcnce, and not at all of bod effect, hence the necessity of 
the observation. In ordinary cases, of common suspensions of one part^ or of 
the discord of the seventh, their rule as stated above is very necessary and 
proper, Aa may be seen by the bad effect of the following progressions. 



EXAMPLE 839. 







1: 



-^- 



:t 



§ 180. Rule Ninth. No two parts may move to a second by 
Similar Motion, excepting to form part of a chord of the dominant 
seven.th or eleventh. 



EXAMPLE 810. 




5=feg:-^^S 




Above« a is bad; 6, c, and d, are goq4* 

Obs. This rule applies equally to the interval of the seventh and ninth, with 
limitations that will appear in due time. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



§ 131. We may proceed to the octave by Contrary Motion, pro- 
vided die chords are not the triads of roota next each other in alpha* 
betio Older. 



otnmm ov sukaacoifT. 
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Above, a and b are good, whQe c and d are yerj inhannonlons, (for two rea- 
sons; see^ 132.) 

Obs. The proviso in tliis section will apply also to the case of octaves bj 
Similar Motion. (M27.) 

EXAMPLE 842. 




The progression above, needs onlj to be heard, to be condemned. 

§ 182. Fiftbs by Contrary Motion, usually sound as badly as 
fifths by Similar Motion, (§ 128,) and the same principles are to be 
applied in each case. (See § 127, Obs. 3.) 

EXAMPLE 848. 

b ' e a 




The places marked above f^lly jnstifV the prohibition. 

Obs. 1. When proceeding ftx>m one inversion of a chord to another, or to its 
primary form, we may move to fifths by Ck>ntrary, or even Similar Motion, 
without bad effect 



EXAMPLE 8M. 
a 



^ 



^-d^-h;^|-SJ^^ 



^u j^^ 
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The reason of this is found in the fact that the ear scarcely recognises the 
change from one form of a chord to another, as a movement of the parts, and 
conseqaently does not perceive that any iifth has been made nndnely promi- 
nent. Hence arises this consideration, 

§ 133. A. It is not always necessary that the resolution of a 
discord should take place in the next chord, since we may proceed 
from one inversion or position of any chord to another position or in- 
version, before resolving it. 

EXAMPLE 846. 




■"*" ^S — * ■* " 



Obs. I. Nevertheless, when any form of a chord has a pecaliarly appellative 
quality, (as the third inversion of the dominant seventh,) it is not well to pro- 
ceed to another form of the chord having a less appellative qu2|Iity, though the 
opposite process has often a very fine effect. 

EXAMPLE 846. 
a- 



§^^^^^ 



mt ii±^ ^i^ ^^ ^^ 



At a above, the proceeding fh>m the third to the second inversion of the 
seventh on Bb> has a bad effect, because it disagreeably disappoints the ear; 
at b, the reverse. of a, the progression is particularly good. 

So of the chord of the German Sixth; its primaiy form has a singularly ap- 
pellative quality : it would therefore have a bad effect to substitute another 
position of the chord, before resolving it 

EXAMPLE 8i7. 




The passage a is an instance of the infelicitous effect called an anH-cUmax; 
(hat at 6 is, on the contrary, highly agreeable. 
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Ob9. 3. In changing the position of a discord, it is highly necessaiy that the 
characteristic note (or note which gives the chord its name,) should not be 
omitted or allowed to disappear. 

XXAMPLB 818. 
a 



^^^^mm^ 




. At a is a case where a chord of the dominant seventh has occnrred on the 
accent, and Is subsequently allowed to disappear, and the chords move on as 
if no seventh had been heard. This has a very bad, a weak and meagre effect, 
especially to bo avoided. At &, although the seventh heard in the second chord 
is not found in the tliird chord, yet as the chord is properly resolved on the 
succeeding accent, no bad effect follows, and the ear conceives the passage as 
at c, or perhaps rather as at d. From this we derive the following highly im- 
portant remark :— 

B. A discord occurring on &n accent, takes its resolation most 
effectively on the succeeding accent. 

Obs. 1. This follows from the principles laid down in S 127, Obs. 3; since if 
a bad progression sounds worst on an accent, it may be naturally inferred that 
a good and satisfactory progression also sounds best and most satisfactory on 
an accent; from this consideration we deduce the fact that chords haviog a 
very appellative quality by their nifture, have that appellative quality aug- 
mented by occurring on an accent,- and therefore that we must be particularly 
careful to resolve properly all accented chords : and also, that those chords hav- 
ing but little appellative quality, by nature, receive an addition to that appella- 
tive quality when they are accented. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

ON FALSE RELATION. 



§ 184 Relation implies the immediate ratio which two sounds 
either simultaneons or consecutive, have to each other. The relation 
is considered according to the nature of the interval formed by the two 
sounds, so that the relation is correct when the interval is harmoni- 
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008, and is false, when there occurs an alteration and consequent 
harshness, either- by excess or diminution. A False Relation in 
harmony is, therefore, where two sounds are heard, either simultane- 
ously or consecutively, which cannot both belong to the key in which 



we are. 



§ 135 Either the diminished or superfluous octave constitutes a 
fiilse relation. In melody such relation is impracticable : 



EXAMPLE 819. 




In harmony, the introduction of these octaves is hideous, and causes 
the most revolting cacophony. 

EXAMPLE 850. 

From north to sonth, Arom east to west. 




3^5g 



r-rt 



£T-z=bT=J: 



pp^ 



teEs 



§^^ 



Obs. 1. These chords mnst not bo confotinded with the minor ninth or elev- 
enth, since in those, the natnral dissonance of the interval is qaalified and 
mitigated by the accompanying notes; but in the case of the augmented and 
diminished octaves above, no such harmonizing effect can possibly take place. 
^ Compare the above example with the following: 

EXAMPLE 351. 

When I sur - vey life's trou - bled scene. 






l^zJ. 



iS^ 



cJ=zrJ--.pjJd=rj= 



'-ff" 



^ 



Obs. 2. Some modem composers do not hesitate to ase the angmented and 
diminished octaves as passing notes, in the following manner. 
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EZAMPLB 852. 
Praise the Lord, ye heavenly hosts. Praise the Lord, ye heavenly hosts. 

■ * ' ■ 4- ^ 




III I -^--Ha--o- 



_J__J- -e*- -^- -o >- I 



1 — f-'i — r 

See $ 111, and R, and Ex. 233. This is not advisable in vocal composition. 

§ 136. The following are examples of false relation between con- 
secutive and not simultaneous sounds. 

BXAMPLB 858. 



^^P^^rt^^ 



9^^g^ 



4:- 



^^n 



m 



At a, the impression of the E natural in the first chord remains after the K[> 
of the second chord has been heard, and the effect is much as if the-passage 
had been written thas : d 




^m 



And so of the examples at & and c, Ex. 353. 

§ 137. From ihe principles, of § 127, Obs. 3, it follows that if 
this inharmonious effect can be masked or smothered, the harshness 
will disappear. In the cases above mentioned, tlus can be accomp- 
lished by so contriving that the very same part shall sing the note 
which is to be chromatically altered* 



SXAMPLE 854 A. 
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Ck>mparo tho ahore with the passages marked with the same letters in Ex. 
353; at 6 is a place which shows how to proceed when two parts sing the note 
which is to be chromatically altered. One of the parts, (genemllj the most 
prominent one,) takes the chromatic sign, while the other moves; tho ] 
6 wonld be still better, if It moved as at a, below. 

EXAMPLE 8MB 



"^i^T^ 




ns^ 



^ 



I 



l^gg^? 



rr-r 






r r ' ' r ' 



^33^B 



At 6 is an instance qnite similar to the other, bat perhaps more striking. 

^ 138. It is not to be considered false relation, when a chord 
interrenes between the original note and the one chromaticallj altered. 

EXAMPLE 866. 




^^^^^^ 






A L 



-^=^=ir£ 



i 



-P..L±^ 



i 



§139. In fonr-part writing, whatever be the movement of the 
parts, it is not esteemed a false relation, if the major third of the first 
chord occurs as the root of the second chord. 

EXAMPLE 866. 
a h 







-r-f-r 



^^^^^^^^ 



f 



^r=^^^ 



§ 140. It is not a false relation if tlie third of the first ch<nd be 
the perfect fifth of die second chord. 
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a b 



^^^^^m 




ij^jgi 



rff^fW ^^i 




Remark. These last three sections, with their examples, are taken from 
Albert Day'* Theory of Musical Ck>mpo8itiony a work highly valued by 6. A. 
Macfabken, Professor of Harmony in the Royal Academy of Music, London. 
They show, with great brevity and accnracy, the exceptions to the rule of false 
relations. 

Examples from classic writers might be multiplied to prove the correctness 
of the remarks, but the following must suffice. 



EXAMPLE 868. 

mag- nam glo 



m 




CsmuBDn. 
ri - am, glo * ri - am tu - am. 

V 

-^ 



■^?^ 



^^m 



-f^i—r-f-^ 



M 



^^- 



^ ^m^^m 



EXAMPLE 860. 



,M^^-^^ 



MOIAET. 
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.^L-J-U 



i&i 



P^ 



IP^ 



I? 



^■^^ 



^: 



z^^-b-'^i 



:^ 



ir_ 




F 



cret. 



Obs. In introdacing such progressions, we must be goTcmed by the general 
character of the piece; for instance, if it has been grave and majestic, consist- 
ing principally of slow moving chords, without much modulation, it would be 
in bad talte to introduce these liberties, since they would mar the symmetry 
and invade the unity of the whole piece; but in pieces of a light, joyous char- 
acter, or where the chords move quickly, such progressions are good, since the 
ear has not time to fully appreciate the chords or the successions. For a far- 
ther explanation of this, see^ Smothebed Modulation, § 197. 

M41. Even in four-part writing, tho extreme parts should not 
have the false relation of the tritone. 

EXAMPLE 860. 
a BAD h 




The progression at a sounds horribly, both on account of the false relation 
between the B in the first chord and tho F in the second, but also on account 
of § 132; 6 is good, because § 132 is not violated, and because the actual false 
relation occurs more to the eye than to the ear; since the F in the bass of the 
first chord is so firmly impressed on the ear, that it receives the passage as at 
d, and expects also the same resolution as at <I; c is questionable, though made 
use of by good writers; e is good, since the F occurs in both chords, and being 
the serenth in the second chord, with a strong appellative quality, the false re- 
lation is not veiy prominent. The passage in question would not sound so har- 
moniously if written as follows : (Ex. 320, b.) 

EXAMPLE 861. 



^ 



^ 



^ 
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Obs. In general we may state that false relations generally sonnd ill, in 
proportion as they oocnr between more or less prominent voices, and nnder 
circamstances which call the attention directly to them. 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 
ON SUSPENSION. 

§ 142. Suspension occurs, when, in a progression of two chords, 
one or more notes of the first chord do not immediately proceed to 
their plaoes, but continue for one or more beats, to sound the parts of 
the first chord. 

BZAMPLB 862. 
a 




m^ir . l -t-^-^sc^^_l 



i 



I 



^ 



Above, in the last measnre at a, the F in the precceding chord is continued 
in the next, and is not resolved as soon as the other notes of the chord. At b 
Is an instance where three notes are suspended, and not resolved nntil after the 
bass note has sounded the root of the succeeding chord. 

§ 143. Suspension necessarily includes discordance ; and when 
in the prolongation of a note or notes, no discordance takes place, it 
is no longer a suspension, e. ^. 

EXAMPLE 868. * 



J- ' -I --^ 



^ 



"P= 



i6(r 



ooxntra ov haxmoht. 



£x. 963, the O in the lut chord cannot properlj be siHd to be a saspensfoo of 
the G in the preceding chord, becauae it produces no discordance, and ia in 
fact an harmonic note of the last chord. 

Again, snfipension is caused by deferring the motion of one or more 
parts, and if no motion takes place, there can be no suspension. 

Obs. 1. The ciiords of the elerenth and thirteenth are in fact nothing more 
than suspensions of the seventh and ninth rcspectiyelj, on the triad; (see ^ 108, 
§ 109, Obs. 2,) and might bo so classified; but inasmuch as in modem piano- 
forte music, those chords sometimes occur without suspension, (see Ex. 364,) 
and moreover, some of the derivatives of the eleventh and thirteenth require 
classification, I have thought best to give them aa in sections 105, 109. (€k>m- 
pare $ 106,«Obs. 3, and Obs. 2.) 



SZAMPLB86A. 



T. Husrar. 




^^^ 





Obs. 2. The fact that these liberties are taken in piano-forte, or indeed any 
instrumental music, does not at all mih'tate with the principle involved in 4 106, 
since we are there treating, (as throughout this work,) of pure vocal composi- 
tion. In writing for voices, these strong unprepared discords are improper, for 
various reasons ; first, because as voices give greater individuality of effect than 
instruments, so a discord is more palpable in vocal than instrumental music, 
and being made too prominent, the discordance is quite horrible; and second, 
these chords, fh)m their effect, lead the ear of the singer astrkj, and a choma 
would find it very difficult, if not quite impossible, to sing a composition cen- 
taining many unprepared elevenths or thirteenths. 

Obs. 3. The doctrine of Suspension, as laid down by most theorists, is very 
obscure. They say, (see Schneider, Knecht, Albrocbtsberger, Czemy, and 
others,) that three conditions are necessary to suspension : 1st, Preparation; 
2d, Percussion; and 3d, Resolution. They define Preparation to be, " a sound- 
ing of the suspended ilbte in the previous chord." Now the very nature of 
suspension, the definition of the word itself, implies a continuance; but if a 
thing has no existence, it can have no continuance; and so, if it was not heard 
in the p^cedlng chord, the note certainly could not be suspended; further- 
more, they say that in the preparation of a suspension, the note must be heard 
first as a concord ; that this is not at all necessary, will be seen Qrom the follow- 
ing example, containing suspensions used by every daasieal writer, from Pa]> 

BBTBINA to MeNDSLSBOHN. 
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The theorists account for such passages, by saying that they occur "by 
license;" now if in proposing to ourselves a rule of progression, we find that 
the infhu^on of the rule produces a very good effect, would it not be better to 
dispense with such a useless and even mischieyous restriction, serving only to ' 
fiBtter the imagination, without at all refining or strengthening the music? 

§ 144. Suspensions should always fM on the accented parts of 
the measure; and their resdlutiops, (generally on the unaccented 
parts,) must be diatonic, and never by skips. 

SZA1IPUI86S. 




Above, a sounds very weak and inane; b is correct, and sounds much more 
vigorous than a; c is not good, as will be felt on performance. The passage at 
a is feeble, because the suspension occurring on the unaccented part of the 
measure, loees its effect; (see § 134, Obs. :) c is bad, both on account of the 
concision in the motion of the parts, and because the appellative quality of the 
F in the I chord is disregarded. 

Obs. Although suspensions may resolvCi and generally do, on the succeed, 
ing unaccented beat, yet ftom ^123, Obs. 2, it follows that they may be pro- 
longed till the next accent. 







>ii i°r-J 
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The passages marked a and h, exhibit the relatire effect of the two eases; e 
is an example of a suspension embellished by ornamental notes. (See S 156.) 

§ 145. Saspensions most be so contrived that the chords follow 
one another naturally, and they must not include any of the forbid- 
den progressions, (such as consecutive octaves, fifths, or seconds ;) 
that is, the chords must be so arranged as to succeed each other har- 
moniously, even if the suspensions were taken away. 




Above^ the ipassage at a is good, since we might dispense with the suspen- 
sions, and the chords wonld still flow harmoniously; at &, however, the case is 
different; take away the suspensions, and consecutive octaves between the ex- 
treme parts result: see e. g. 



EXAMPLE 808. 
a 







6 £ 7 -^8 7 



Obs. Suspensions rarely sound well in two-part composition; and if used at 
all, great care must bo taken to observe the above directions. Thus, below, 

12 8 12 8 

a, a, a, sound exactly as bad as b, b, b, 

TgTAMPT^H S70. 
1 
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§ 146. Suspensions of the bass part, seldom have a good eflbct, 
excepting the chords of §, J, and |. 



BZAMPLE 871. 
a BAD. 

J— I 




6 • t I - .;L,.j-f i • t * • 

The passages marked bad at a, are corrected in h. 



§147. GENERAL REMARKS. 

A. We find upon investigation that suspensions usually sound 
best when thej resolve down, and into a concord. 

BXAHPLB872. 

a h 







g 3 £ ]; S EB^ 



m 



m 



y 6 i| i # 



TWi* 



Above, at a, are examples of saspensions resolying down aad into a concord; 
nevertheless, at b are examples of the contrary, which have a good effect; the 
principle of resolation appears to be this, viz: 

B. The appellative quality of each note is to be regarded ; thus 
a major seventh ought to resolve upward, and a minor seventh down- 
ward ; a second, whether major or minor, ought to move upward, and 
a fourth ought generally to resolve downward. 

0. It is not essential that simultaneously with the resolution of 
the suspension, the other part or parts should either remain stationary^ 
or should move ; they may do either with good effect. 
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^^^hte 



-!l=J-^-rT- 



^m 



^m 



-#— ^— # 






j.^ 



t=f: 



j^^#^ 



r^ 



Obs. Often very interesting progressions may be formed by having all the 
parts more, those snspended and those free; or by mixing the two cases* 



EXAMPLE 874. 



m^^ 



p^ 



^ 






i^ 



zjzrr 



, — ^ — «- 



I 



t 



t t 



i 



Great care is necessary that In moTlng the roices simnltaneonsly with the 
resolution of a suspension, no false relations, or consecative sevenths or seo- 
onds occur between voices. 

D. A Buspension should not be heard simultaneously with the 
note on which it is to resolve. (Consult Remarks to % 129, and 
Ex. 839.) 

EXAMPLE 875. 

h BAD. BAD. BAD. 




^^^^ 



g 



Obs. The note of resolution may occur at the distance of a seventh or ninth, 
but not at the distance of a second, as at 6, above. (See £x. 365.) Neverthe- 
less, the passage at a, above, sounds much better as it is, than if written as 
below. 

EXAMPLE 876. 
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The reason why this prohibition is necessary, is implied in f 129; a role 
which is YioUted by Ex. 375, 5. 

E. Syncopation occurs when by uniting b foregoing unaooent 
with a succeeding accent, the accent is thrown back on to what would 
otherwise be the weak part of the measure. 

EXAMPLE 877. 




Obs. 1. It follows ftom the above definition, that the nnion of the second 
and third beats of triple measure cannot be properly called syncopation; as in 
the following: 



EXAMPLE 878. 
Aiuourro. 




Neither are mere tforzando effects to be accounted as syncopations, but rather 
as cases of false accent. 




KoTB. In cases of syncopation, the syncopated note should always leceiTe 
the accent, even if it be not expressly marked Sfz, or >. 

Obs. 2. Syncopation, like Suspension, may occur In two or thiee parts 
simoltaneously. 
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BXAMPLE I 



S^^^PPPP 



mi 



mz 



^ 



m 



§ 148. Anticipation is the reverse of Suspension, and occars 
when one or more of the accessory parts move into the succeeding 
chord on the unaccent immediately preceding the accent where the 
chord is due. 



EXAMPLE 881. 



fiH^^p^^^i 



Si^^^^^^ 



Obs. As might be imagined, Anticipation should occar on the weak part, 
or unaccent, and follows the reverse analogy of Suspension. 



CHAPTER SIXTH. 

THE APPOGGIATURA AND PASSING NOTE. 

§ 149. Whenever a voice, immediately before sounding an har- 
monic tone, gives first a tone foreign to the harmony, at the distance 
of a major or minor second, and on an accent, such efifect is called an 

APPOGGIATURA. 



EXAMPLE 882. 




^■ 



^^ 




^^fel2S^E^SE^^ 



32fi 



I 



m^^^ ^- 
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All the notes marked abore with a dash, are appoggiatnras. 

Obs. 1. Although the appoggiatura is not an essential tone, that is, not 
necessary to the harmony, yet as it is yery frequently employed in modem - 
Yocal mnsic, it is thought best to treat of it here at length, although we thereby 
anticipate much that is necessaiy to remark in speaking of melodic ornament. 
The appoggiatura may be considered as merely an ornamental note, employed 
to give grace and elasticity to the melody, or the part where it occurs. 

Obs. 2. It must be remembered that the appoggiatura, being a tone foreign 
to the harmony, is necessarily a dissonanc^e; that is, it does not form part of 
either the triad, or chords of the seventh or ninth, although it may some- 
times be classified as part of an eleventh or thirteenth. Compare § 155. 

SXAMPLB 888. 
a 




On comparing a and b above, the student will readily see which notes are 
appoggiaturas, and which are not. 

§ 150. Appoggiaturas are olassified as LoncI or Short, accord- 
ing to the portion of the measure they occupy. 



EXAMPLE 884. 



i 



Wz 



^F- 



g^ 



-0-^ 



^:n 



ife^^^fe ^^ 



4- 4. 




Those in the second and fourth measures above, are long appoggiaturas; 
those in the third are short. 

Obs. It will be seen that the long appoggiatura differs fW>m suspension, in 
being unprepared; it is not therefore a continuation, but a taking up of an un- 
prepared foreign note; the short appoggiatura, fh)m its insignificant duration, 
cannot impress the ear so ftilly, and therefore does not appear to hint at sus- 
pension. 

§ 151. Like suspensions, appoggiaturas sound best when the har- 
monic note, (or note of resolution,) is not heard simultaneously with 
ihem ; they do not sound yery harshly, if the harmonic notd be at the 
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distance^ of a seventh, ninth, or more; and wont of all, wheD the 
identical note of resolution is beeid wfth thenu 



EXAMPLB 886. 
a 



prj^^3E|j^g a^|UaEB 




§ 152, Appoge;iatara3 should not stand at a greater distanco from 
their note of resolution, than a major second; and this'foUoivs from 
the principle involved in § 144, Ex. 366. 

Obs. Instances are occasionally found in the classic composers, of a devia- 
tion from this rule; and in certain melodic passages, with good effect, thatf : 



EXAMPLB 886. 



N. B 




i^s 



: Jg5ing_^'rjgJSrJS^ 



Bat this does not at all militate against the propriety of the rale, since Uie 
passage marked N. B. has almost precisely the same effect on the ear, as if H 
were written as follows : 

XZAMPLB] 



I 



b f f 



^S 



^ 



g^^^ 



Sometimes the reeolation of the appoggiatiira is deferred for a beat or twot 
with good eifect, thus: 
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MLAMPLK 88b. 



y n^-^ ^a ^j f^i^^ 



W^=l^ 



m^^^^ 



i^ 



^ — -- 



=?=^ 



In the second fall measure, the appoggiatura D docs not resolve to E|^, until 
the third beat after its appearance, and with another note between. These 
freedoms should only be allowed in the melody, and wonld, if used in accessory 
parts of pure vocal composition, produce a very disagreeable vagueness and 
meagreness, since the principle of ] 147, B, would bo disregarded. 

§ 158. The appoggiatura sometimes delays its resolntioD, while 
an ornamental note or two occurs; the resolution afterward taking 
place regularly. 

EXAMPLE 88B. 

VITACI. 



] ^r -U- 



l^^^i^ 



^^^Tp 



^#^ 



T^ 



^=h 



I 



In the first and second measures of the above example, the appoggiatuhu 
C4F and F4^, before resolving on D and 6, rise to £ and A, and afterwards re- 
solve properly. This also occurs quite frequently in vocal composition, and 
will be more fully explained directly. (See ^ 163.) 

^ 154. Appoggiaturas occur constantly in the intermediate parts, 
but are seldom of good effect in the bass. (Compare § 146 ; also 
§ 216.) 

Obs. In instrumental compositions, appoggiaturas are often Introduced in 
the bass, with wonderftil effect, but in pure vocal music they seldom sound 
well, especially in the lower tones. 

§ 155. Notwithstanding the principle of § 149, Obs. 2, it some- 
times happens that an harmonic note^ from iU oonnezion, may appear 
aa an appoggiatura. 
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tei 



PPi J^JXn 



From G. 



-p^r:^ 




i^i 






Above, in the second measure, the Bt in the melody, although an hannonie 
note, and even a doubling of the^reotr*yct ImpMsSelTtself upon the ear, as an 
appoggiatura. So in Uq^zaxtra Mass (in C, known to Kq. 12, of Novello's 
Edition,) this passage occors : 



EXAMPLE -891. 




Here, in the first me^stfre, the F's aivpeiar as appoggiaturos, altfaotigh thej 
are harmonic notes. Thte Siagiacious stujcfcnt will readily discriminate between 
such passages which might be called secondary appogginturas, and those that 
are mere arpeggios or r4>ctitions of harmonic notes. ' . 

^ 156. Whenever a voice, immediately after sounding tn har- 
monic note, proceeds to a note foreign to the harmony, >while tlie 
chord remains unchat|ged,.9uch succeeding note is called a Passing 
Note. (See section 111, K.) , . 



EXAMPLE 892. 
a 



O. WBBia. 




The passage marked a, consists entirely of ,hanoq9ic.g9J^es^4tiLJajtba f 
progression and melody ortnnninitcd wtth passing notes. 



The difference between appoggfatnras and passing notes, may \fe fUly seen 
by comparing Ex. 383 with the following : 
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.0. M ToRWntt. 



^^■ 



ga^a^gj^^^i^^gr^i^ 



Obs. 1.. VSk6 appoggiaturos, passing, notes are used to oraatnent the melody 
or even accessory parts, but are not subjected to such strict rales; for instance, 
they are very firequently used with fine eflfect in the bass. 

\ EXAMPLE 894. 







-0-^-0- 



^^^^^^^m 



.Sing to the Lord, .all ye lands, and re-joicel 

Neithjer is It necessary Jhdt they^ should st&nd at no 'greater distance than' a 
mi^or second from their principal or hiurmonic notes;' on the contrary, they 
may occur at the distance of even a fourth, fifth, and sometimes even a seventh. 

. EXAMPLE 886. Th'eme by ItossxHI. 

The Lord ■ my. pas - ture shall pre -pare. 



m^^^^m 



mm 









EXAMPLE 8ddl < 

N?B. . ' N.B. 






.j_ .^:it.-4-:^i^.;. ^.Aj^./fj_-js-vsJ->V» 



■^ 



E^FiFg^P={HFf^feg^ 



Be Joy-f al in God, all ye lands of the earth, O serve him with' gladness,&^. 
This Bnl]()ect will be considered fieather, when we tseat of'meloii)^^ - • ' 
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S 157. PassiDg notes in >intermediate parts, sbonld generally ie» 
' solve by no greater step than a major second. 




^A jjj-cj-^ 17^-,'^^ j;-^, 



i — P r 'l r 'l — T^-^ 



i 



'■^ 



The infendtons effect of the tenor part in &, as compared with that at a, will 
readily be perceived. The melody at c is not necessarily inferior to that at a, 
since the npper part naturally takes far greater license than the others, bat 
the tenor is worse than eyen that at &. 

§ 158. Passing notes in the melody move without lestricdon ; 
although the melody will be more flowing and smooth, if the above 
suggestions are put in praotice. 



XZAMPLE896. 



p^l^^^ ^^ ^^ 




On compvins the above well known melody as written at a, with 6, the 
superiority of the first passage over the second, is manifest. Nevertheless, it 
is often the case that the contrary method has a good effect. 



§■ 159. Forbidden progresaons and false relations do not sound 
as ill when they occur between appoggiaturas or passing notes, and 
harmonic notes, as when between two harmonic notes ; least of all do 
ihey sound ill when they occur between a passing note and an har- 
monic note. They sound very harshly, when they occur between 
two appoggiaturas or two passing notes. (See Ex. 326.) 



ooTmni ov lusiiofinF^ 
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BZAJfPLB 890. 
a N. B. 







Praise ye the Lord our God. 



fc^ 



i§^|^r3^^g^: 



4:dr:i3dS':^iibE^ 







The N. B's above, refer to the false relation between the C^ and Cj^, which 
sounds extremely bad in d; less so at a, and least of all at 6. At a arb con- 
secntlTe fifths between an appoggiatura and an harmonic note, and at e be- 
tween passing notes. The passage marked b, is better than either a, c, or d. 

§ 160. Passing notes are sometimes continued or suspended, 
(particularly in the melody,) beyond the chord in which they first 
appear. Such are called Notks of Continuation. They are perfectly 
unrestricted in their resolution, and may move by the step of a sec- 
ond, third, or even sixth and octave. 

EXAMPLE 400. 

a K. B. 
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At a, h, c and d, kn instances of this continuation : tho passa^ at e, is more 
properly a note of anticipation. (See § 148.) 

§ 161. When appoggiataraa or passing notes occur in the minor 
mode, it is sometimes necessary to sharp the sixth of the minor scale, 
in order to comply with the requisitions of ^ 152, and to give 
and grace to the melody. 

»TAMPT,I8 401. 

a 







; ,, 



^ 



1^^ 



^ 



*'zitz*z 







.d 






It is obviously necessary to write Fff at a and b above, as will be seen by 
comparing a and b with c and d. 

Obs. 1. In a passage which consists entirely of harmonic notes, it is not 
necessary or proper to sharp the sixth. 



EXAMPLE 402. 

LAEoncrTO. N. B. 






N.B. 



* 






UJ-^^ 



. Q^l^p-f ^ ^f^r r-t=F-^ ^ 



Obs. 2. But in a passage consisting of passing-notes or appoggiatoras, it is 
sometimes necessary not only to sharp the sixth in ascending, bat to flat both 
the sixth and seventh of the scale in descending. 
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XZAMPIB 408. 
a 



O.Wh 



^ 



^^^=j^^ 




I 



ij-- ^ 






-J--J--J- 



^ z^ rt i?«g. 



^ 



^^ 



iS^ 



«^ 



- ^ '^ 



The student is requested to compare this section with ^ 76, Obs. 3, and 
observe the minor scale in its Habmonio form, and here, at b, in its Melodic 
form. 

§ 162. From the above conditions it sometimes happens that 
instances occur, where a seeming false relation is, in reality, no fiJse 
relation at all, but merely a sort of combination of both the Har- 
monic and Melodic minor scales. 



EXAMPLE 404. 




j^ga^^ 



BiBiBOTnr. 

K. B. 



m^^im 







The notes marked N. B. above, may also be explained and justified by ^ 159. 
However, such cases rarely occur in pure vocal writing, and the student must 
take care not to abuse the liberty accorded by the example of classic writers, 
and imagine that aU false relations are good, which occur between appoggla- 
tnras and hannonic notes. 

§ 163. Appoggiatoras and passing-notes are often combined, that 
is, succeed eabh other without the intervention of an harmonic note. 
(See Ex. 389, Ex. 408, a, and Ex. 404.) 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

SEQUENCES. 

^ 164. A socoession of similar harmonio steps, symmetrical in the 
progression of the parts, Is called a Sequsnce, or Harmonic Series. 

NoTB. By the term " Harmonic Step/' is meant a change of chord; that is, 
a change of root, even if the snccessive chords should have, as is often the case, 
one or two notes in common. 

§ 165. For the oonstniction of a symmetrical sequence, it is 
necessary, 

1st. That the parts should more by similar intervals ; as for in- 
stance, that the bass shonld move by fourths ascending, and fifOis 
descending, (see following Example, a,) or by seconds ascending, and 
thirds descending, (Ex. 405, b,) or by seconds ascending or descend- 
ing. (Ex. 405, c.) . 

2d. That the movement of each part taken alone, should be regu- 
lar and selP-oonsistent : and 

3d. That the sequence should extend over at least four successivB 
accents, sinoe less than that number would hardly give the idea of 
a series. 
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§ 166. Sequences are more or less oomplioated, as they involve 
more or less harmonic steps. 

Obs. 1. The simplest seqaence is that where only one harmonic step is re- 
peated, as at Ex. 405, c, where the seqaence consists of repetitions of the first 
inyersion of triads, succeeding each other at the step of a second. The next 
species of sequence, is one that consists of a repetition of two harmonic steps; 
as at Ex. 405, a and b, and Ex. 406; the third species of sequence consists of a 
repetition of three harmonic steps. 



EXAMPLE 407. 




3=4J#4fa 



m 



^ rrrrrrTTTT'f 



pbct ?-r-%n^ 



And we sometimes find sequences involving six or eight harmonic steps, 
though these are rare. 

Ohs. 2. It must be borne in mind that a sequence may consist either of 
Moending or descending steps, or of both united. 

Obs. 3. When a sequence has been commenced, it is quite important that 
its perfect symmetry be preseryed as long as the sequence continues, otherwise 
the eflfect of the sequence is lost. 



Hatsv. 




^ ^^f^P^I^ ^^I^ 



Above, at a, the sequence of three harmonic steps, is fhlly preserved till the 
end of the line; at 6 it is abandoned after the first measure, with bad effect. 
This would also be inferred fh>m the 3d clause of $ 105. 

167. The symmetry of sequences is much heightened by mak- 
ing the harmonic steps exactly similar ; in which case the chords will 
exactly resemble each other, and be either all major or all minor, or 
all of the same species. 
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EZJkHPLS 409. 
a 



^^^^^^m 



^^m^ ^^r^ ^^m^ 



i 



Obs. Inasmach as the interrals of the scale are unlike, (being partly mi^or 
and partly minor seconds,) it appears that a saccession of perfectly similar 
harmonic steps cannot be effected without the aid of chromatic signs, and this 
may be said of any sequence however complicated. 

§ 168. Seqaences are often decorated bj appog^toras and 
passmg-notes, in which case thej mnst also be symmetrical. 



EXAMPLE 410. 



-^— UJ 



N.B. 




i 



TWFt 



g"rrf prT-f 



At N. B. is an enhabxovic ghanob, introduced in this place to show how 
an apparent want of symmetry is sometimes only apparent 




Obs. In pare Tocal writing it is impracticable to have the sequence always 
perfectly symmetrical as to its progressions, since the necessity of employing 
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many chromatic sigiw, (see Ex. 410,) would render the music so extremely diiB- 
colt of execution, as to amount to impossibility. 

§ 169. Sequences may be classed according to the above remarks, 
as Diatonic or Chromatic seqaences, the former being preferable in 
vocal writing. 

- For a specimen of a very complicated and ingenious sequence, the reader is 
referred to Ex. 359. 

§ 170. It follows from § 166, Obs. 8, that in writing sequences, 
we are not to be as strictly confined to the rules of resolution, as when 
plain harmony is used. For example, the seventh may resolve up- 
wards, if the symmetry of the cadence require it ; and this is because 
the ear more earnestly desires a perfect sequence, than a mere down* 
ward movement of the seventh, thus : 




At the first and third measures of a, above, the sevenths C and Fa resolve 
up; but with better effect than at 6, where the sevenths resolve down, it is true, 
but at the cost of destroying the beauty of the sequence. This may also be 
seen in Example 405, a and b. 

All the rules given for the resolution of discords, are subservient to the more 
Important consideration of the symmetry of the cadence. Nevertheless, It ia 
undoubtedly true that a sequence will sound more smoothly and harmoniously, 
if arranged so that the resolutions axe all correct. In continuation, see Si 9^ 
246,347,and$249,ctse9. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

THE ABPEGGIO. 

§ 171 The definition of tbe ienn ABPsaaio, has already beea 
given. (See §49.) 

Tbo principal use of the Arpeggio is, 

Itit. In instrumental composition or aocompaniment8» to gm 
greater variety to the effect of the chorda, 

2d. In vocal writing, to enable one voioe to gtve a distmet idea 
of two or three voices. And 

3d. To modify melodic passages. 

§ 172. The possible varieties of Arpeggios are almost inezhaiisti- 
ble. Those comprehended by the first clanse of the above section, 
may be divided into 

1st Arpeggiate chords, where each part is distinctiy marked', (as 
in Examples 93 and 95.) 

2d. Arpeggios which give the idea of a succession of chords, bat 
not of any particuhir progresdon of pails. And 

Sd. Arpeggios decorated by passing-notes and appoggiataras. 

Below, are given a few of the most nsnal arpeggiate cfaorda of the three spe- 
cies enumerated; but it would require a lai^ library of Examples to give all 
those in use, to sav nothing of possible ones, not yet introduced. 



EXAMPLE 418. 
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The stadent who has careftdlj stadied the preceding pages, will find no diiB- 
ealty ln.imdentaadiiig the foregoing progressionB. 



KZAUPLB 414. 







g a=^^=^^^ 



KXAHPLB 416. 



If' m^^ ^^ 





The above Example belongs to the second class. 



SXAMPLS416. 
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The above Example, with the following, belongs to the third class. 



BZAMPLB 417. 



^^^^^^^^m 



■r^ 






g^te 
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^EEm^ 
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I 



§ 173. The arpeggio is sometimes used in pare yocal writing, (in 
the free style,) to give the idea of a greater number of parts Uian 
there are voices. 




^^^^^S 




Thus in the aJboTe Example, although there are only two Toices singing, yet 
the idea of three distinct parts is conveyed to the mind; not indeed by any 
\ so fUly as if written thus; 
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Nor yet sufficiently to dooeive any one as to the actaal number of parts; but 
quite enough to give a general impression of a three-part composition. 

§ 174. In vocal arpeggios, care must be taken tbat the proper 
progression of parts be indicated by the arpeggio ; that is, that the 
resolntions be according to rule, and that no forbidden progressions 
are introduced. (§ 121, a seq,) 

XXAHPLB420. 




^^-p Tf h ^ ^ ^^ 
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A. M m. 



T^^^rr 



The effect of the consecutire fifths, G A, is nearly if not quite as great at a 

C D, 
as at 5; and the student may be certain that any faults of progression are almost 
as perceptible and disagreeable in arpeggios as in plahi chords. 



§ 175. Arpeg^os sometimes serve to ^ve to mere melodic passa- 
ges, almost the e£fect of harmony. 



174 



Of 



EXAMPLE 421. 



^'^jlra^^^^ 




In the above fragment of Rod^'s celebrated Air Varik^ (sung by Mesdames 
SoNTAQ and Alboni,) we easily see how amply and fully an harmonic etfect 
is given to a mere melody, whether by plain arpeggios, as in the first measure, 
or by arpeggios mixed with appogglatnras and passing notes, as in the second 
and thkd measures. 

§ 176. It must be borne in mind tbat altbongb arpeggios g^e 
tbe idea of harmony, and even of a succession of parts^yettfaeKCCii^^' 
is by no means identical with such plain harmony of Buccessioii of 
parts, and for this very reason, are they in such constant iec[ui^tion 
for the purpose of varying the efiect of harmonic progressions.* 

KoTB. The further consideration of melodic arpeggios must be deftnfed 
until we treat of Melody, in a future volume. 

§ 177. Instances of arpeggiate sequences are ^pito frequent, 
especially in instrumental composition ; but it is unne^ssary to give 
any examples of them at present. 



CHAPTER NINTH. 
GENERAL SUMMARY AND RECAPITULATIOK. 

^ 178. Before proceeding to the exercises in practical composi- 
tion, let us take a short review of our previous studies, that the more 
important principles may be fixed upon die memory. 
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' Of Internals it may be said that 

Ist The SiuPLR Intervals are reckoned, the Unison, Second, 
Thibd, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Octave. (^§ 1 aad 2.) 

2. The Unison and Octave may be Perfect, Augmented, or 
Diminished. (§§ 4 and 11.) 

8d. The Second and Seventh may be Major, Minor, Aug- 
mented, or Diminished, (§ 5 and 10.) though we do not use the 
diminished second or augmented seventh. 

4th. The Third and Sixth may be Major, Minor, Augmented, 
or Diminished. (§^ 6 and 9.) 

5th. The Fourth is reckoned only as Perfect, Sharp, and 
DiM&iSHED ; the FifUi as Perfect, Imperfect, and Augmented. 
(§ 7 and 8.) 

6th. tnter^als are named from the degrees of the staff they cover, 
and not from the keys of the Piano Forte. (§ 2, Obs. 1, and § 13, 
Obs. and§33.) 

7th. Intervals are susceptible of Inversion, and thereby they 
change their character. (§ 27, and Obs., and § 31.) 

8th. Certain intervals differ in effect from others, and this differ- 
ence is called' Consonance and Dissonance. (§§ 15, 16, 17» 
and 18.) 

9th. Intervals are sometimes expressed by figures. (§§ 21, 22, 
23, 24. 25, 26.) 

. J^J§.^j^ combination of two or more intervals forms a Chord ; 
and like intervals, chords are Concords or Discords. (§^ 40 
and 41.) 

The principal chords are, 

The Triad. (§§ 43 and 45.) 

The choid of the Seventh. (§§ 61, 62.) 

The chord of the Sixth. (§§ 86^ 88, 90, and 92.) 

The chord of the Ninth. (§§ 94, 95, 100, 102 and 108.) 

The chord of the Eleventh. (§§ 105 and 107.^ 

The chord of the Thirteenth. (§ 109.) 
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Like intervals, chords may be Inverted. (§§ 50, 51, 52, 68, 
64, 65, 67, 96, 106.) 

Chords appear in dififerent Positions, (§§ 48, 62 ;) and the in- 
versions and positions may be mixed. (^ 57.) 

Chords are figured exactly according to the intervals of which they 
are composed, with certun abbreviations. (§§ 58, 66, 110, 111 
and 112.) 

All Discords require Resolution. (§§ 70—85, 87, 89, 91, 97, 
98, 99, and Observations jocwnm.) 

§ 180. A succession of chords is supposed to be a coincidence of 
four melodies, which move according to certain restrictions. (§§ 115, 
121—133.) 

§ 181. It is necessary to consider the Relation between ooa- 
secutive chords. (§§ 134—141.) 

§ 182. One or more parts are sometimes Suspended. (§§ 142 
— i47.) 

^ 183. Notes foreign to the harmony, sometimes appear in chords, 
and are called Affoooiaturas and Passing-notes, according as 
they occur on an accent or not. (§§ 149 — 163.) 

§ 184. Sequences occur sometimes. (§§ 164 — 170.) 

§ 185. The notes of a chord are sometimes sounded in quiek 
succession by one voice or part ; such effect is called Arpeggio. 
(§§49,171, 177.) 

The student who has thoroughly mastered the principles of sections 
110, 111, , and 112, with the chapter on Resolution, (§§70—99, 
&c.,) will be enabled with a little practice, to read such combina- 
tions and progressions of chords as are found in compositions of ordi- 
nary difficulty, with unerring certainty. 

It now remains fbr him to undertake the practice of actual compo- 
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fliiion, tbat is, to write additional parts to one given him, as a sabject 
or theme. Any attempt at pure composiiion, (or the constniotion of 
a jnieoe of mnsic when no theme is given, and the wnter invents one 
fi)r himself,) should be deferred until aft)er the thorough investigation 
of the rules of good melody, and of the laws whioh regulate the sym- 
metry of musical compositions. 

[12] 
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BOOK FOURTH. 



PRACTICAL COMPOSITION. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

§ 186. Before proceeding to actual writing, it is necessary to warn 
tbe student against what are called Dangerous, and what Inharmo- 
nious progressions. In order to do this fully and satisfactorily, we 
must investigate the doctrine of harmonic steps. 

A. Harmonic steps are divided as follows : 

1st. Where two contiguous chords both belong to the same key : 
and 

2a. Where a chord belonging to one key, Is followed by one 
belonging to another key. 

XZAMPLB 422. 

a b 




mm¥ 



Above, a and 6 are all in the key of C, since tbe cbord of G at a, is simply 
the dominant of C; and the seventh at 6, is the dominant seventh of C: c and 
d, however, give examples of the second division, since at c, the first chord is 
the triad of C major, and the second, the second inversion of the dominant of 
A mhior; at d, the first chord is the triad of C mi^or, the next of Ab migor. 

Obs. We mnst be carefnl to remember that the snbdominant of a minor key, 
is a minor chord, while the dominant must be a mi^or chord, (§ 76, Obs. 9 and 
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3,) and that thus chords appear to be very distinct, which nerertheless belong 
to the same key. 




m:f^ l-^ ^ pi^ 



^ 



H^- 



Thas above, a novice might imagine that the second and third chords of a 
and ft, belonged to essentially different keys; yet upon investigation we find 
that they are merely the subdominant and dominant of £ minor and D minor. 

B. HarmoDic steps are farther divided according lo the distance 
of their roots ; that is, by the consideration whether a chord is soo- 
ceeded by another whose root is, or is not, a greater distance from the 
first root than the step of a second. 

EXAMPLB424. 
a 




Above, at a and 6, the distance between the roots of the chords, is a flfth; 
between the second and third chords of c, only a second. It mnst be under- 
stood that these divisions are entirely distinct from, and Independent of each 
other. 

Obs. A mejre inversion or change of inversion, is not an harmonic step, even 
though the bass note move. 




i a 
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§ 187. Hannonic steps in general sound more smooth and &ow 
ing, when one or more notes of the first chord are heard also in the 
second. 

Obs. 1. This may be considered as a kind of preparation of the harmony. 
(§ 143, Obs. 3.) 

Obs. 2. The foregoing mle applies with especial force to chords of the ser- 
enth and ninth. (Compare § 143, Obs. 2.) Indeed, many writers go so far as 
to say that all sevenths and ninths shonld be prepared in this way; bat com- 
. mon experience shows sach a restriction to be worse than useless. 

§ 188. The progression from the chord of the tonic to that of the 
supertonic, or the converse, is good, pboyided the second chord he in 
an inverted form ; otherwise it is quite inharmonious. 




Obs. An exception occurs to the above rale, in the following progression, 
which, as it stands, sounds well; but were the third chord different, -would 
sound badly. 




The above is part of the harmony of one of the old charch modes, the 
of which, with its proper harmony, is here given. 
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KZAliPIJI 4S8. 
raxTOkS MODI. 



^^^^^^ 



^g ^pg^gj^ gp ^^ 



7 7 ' # 

In a fhtare part of this work, the ancient modes or keys will be treated of. 



§ 189. Harmonic steps of major, (and most minor) seconds, 
ascending, are good, when free from improper progression of parts. 




At a and &, are examples of harmonic steps of a mi^or second ascending, 
and at c, of a minor second ascending. 

^ 190. Harmonic steps of either a major or minor second, de- 
scending, are good, when they do not involve the false relation of the 
Teitonb, (§ 41, Ex. 360,) or hidden consecutive fifths. (§ 194.) 
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Bat if so contrived as to avoid those inhanaonioiu eflbets* tiiis harmonic 
step may be ftreely ased. 

EXAMPLE 481. 




The examples above are good. 

This honnoTiic step is a peculiarly dangeroas one, except in the case of the 
resolntion of the French, Italian, and English sixths, and the passage fh>m the 
Snbmediant to the Dominant, by Contraxy Motion, and in a certain position, as 
at a, above. 

It is tme that the bad effect of the progression may be somewhat masked by 
passing-notes, circumstances of accent, time, &c.; yet the stndent is advised 
to use the progression with great care. 

§ 191. Two second inversions of chords should not follow each 
other, by whatever harmonic step. 




^^ 



The above examples are all bad. 

Note. The chord of the diminished seventh, is, fh>m its equivocal nature, 
exempt fh)m the provisions of sections 180, 190, and 191 ; since the ear does 
not, (as in the case of all other chords,) recognize any of the notes as the root. 

§ 192. Two third inversions of chords of the seventh, whether of 
the same, or of different species, should not succeed each other. (See 
Note, above.) 
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All ihe progressions marked N. B. are very Inhannonioiu. 

^ 193. Wiih regard to progressioii wherein sevenths or ninths are 
employed, it is sufficient to saj that any chord which has a very ap- 
peUative quality must take its harmonic step according to the roles 
already given for resolution, unless we can change it to a chord having 
a stronger appellative quality, without violating §§ 188 and 190. In 
the preceding example, the third inversion of the seventh having a 
very strong appellative effect, imperiously demands its proper resolu- 
tion, according to § 71 ; whereas the ear is disagreeably disappointed, 
and another strong appellative e£^t» incompatible with the first one, 
is perceived. 

§ 194. With regard to the olasafication of § 186, A, we may 
safely make the following harmonic steps in the key. 

From the Tonic to the Dominant ; 

From the Tonic to the S^dominant ; 

From the Tonic to the Submediant ; 

From the Tonic to the Mediant, (Major ;) 

From the Dominant to the . . .Tonic; 

From the Dominant to the ... Submediant ; 

From the Dominant to the ... Supertonic, (Major or Mmor ;) 

From the Subdominant to the Tonic ; 

From ihe Subdominant to the Dominant, (with seventh or not ;) 
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From the Subdominant to the Sapertonie ; 
From the Submediant to the Tonic ; 
From the Submediant to the Subdominant ; 
From the Submediant to the Dominant Seventh ; 

(A dangerous progression^ but if taken aocordmg to the 
example, perfectly good, according to § 190.) 
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N.B. 



From the Submediant to the Mediant, (Major, with Jf^, its relative 
dominant ;) 

From the Submediant to the Supertonic, (its relative Subdominant;) 

From the Submediant to the Leading-note, (imperfect, X)r major ;) 

From the Mediant to the. . .Supertonic, (dangerous ;) 

From ihe Mediant to the. . .Dominant, (with seventh or not ;) 

From the Mediant to the . . . Submediant ; 

From the Mediant to the. . .Tonic, (with minor seventh added ;) 

From the Supertonic to the Tonic ; 

From the Sapertonie to the Dominant, (with seventh ;) 

From the Sapertonie to the Submediant; 

From the Supertonic to the Leading-note ; 

From the Leading-note to various sevenths. 

Obs. Many other possible steps v^ight be enumerated; but the abOTe list 
may be relied on as famishing a set of harmonious steps, never prodadng bad 
effects, proYided sections 121—141, are observed. 

§ 195. A list of possible or even common harmonic steps, out of 
the key, would fill a volume of itself, but the principle of their fiar- 
mation is as follows : 

In making harmonic steps out of the key, (or Modulating, as it is 
called,) we simply take a note and cause it to sustain a diflerent re- 
lation to its antecedent and consequent, from what it would have, if 
the chord was in the same key. Thus, supposing that we are writing 
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m the key of C ; G is the Dominant, but if we wish to make an hai^ 
monio step out of _ the key, we may take G and cause it to be the 
Leading-note of a new key. 
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3 

Or we may take B, the leading-note in the key of 0, and cause ift 
to be a new dominant, thus : 



nCAMPLK 486. 




Obfl. It will be obseryed that in all cases, harmonic steps oat of the k^ aie 
effected by the use of chromatic signs. 

§ 196. In Modulation (or change of key,) the final chord of 
modulation should be the dominant seventh of the new key, and ac- 
cording as the new dominant is approached in a more gradual and 
progressiTe manner, will the modulation be more satisfactory and 
complete. Modulations may bo classed as Abbupt and Prooressits. 

The following are some of the most osefal and effective modulations. (See 
i 81, and Obs.) 



MODULATION OF A FIFTH. 
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d 




At a, the modulation is effected by means of the dominant seventh, at b and 
d, by the diminished serenth; at c, by the second species of seventh. The 
chords marked a, are the chords of modulation. 



HODULATION OF A FOURTH. 



EXAMPLE 488. 
a 




J ^ A! 






i=^^©j2^ 



£^ 



^ 



-dA^ 



m 



5r? 
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6 5 6 



I n ' 



dt 



^^^ 



ii^^ 



'a^' 



At a, the modulation is effected by means of the dominant seventh; at b, by 
the second species of seventh; and at c, by the diminished and dominant 
sevenths. • 

MODULATION OF A THIRD, 
EXAMPLE 488. 
a b 
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At a, ihe modnlation is into the miO<>r> ^^^ At b, into the minor triad; effected 
in the first instance, by the nse of the first and second species of sevenths, and 
In the second, bj the first and third species of seyenths. Compare §i 82 and 78. 

HODULATIOK OF A MAJOR SECOND. 




The stadent is xeoommended to study this and the following modulations, 
wUh a Tlew to discover for himself the chords of modulation, and their effect 
in erasing ftom the mind the first key, and the substitution of the next one. 

KODULATION OF A HINOB SECOND. 




n ^ ^ ^ tk 



IT 
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HODULATION FROM A HINOB K£T TO THE BELATIVE MAJOR 




g^f-^^^AfM g^agi j:^P^Ep3 
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MODULATION FROM A MAJOR KEY TO THE SAME, MIKOR. 
BXAMPLB 418. 




Ns^ ^ -fe JM ^^^ 




i ' * ^ ' ^ 



*4 b«V ^ - \ 

MODULATION FROM A MAJOR KEY TO THE RELATIVE MINOR. 



EXAMPLE 4i4. 
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MODULATION FROM A MINOR KEY TO 

b 



SAVE, V^iTOH. 




1EXAHPLB44S. 
a 



MODULATION OF A, MAJOR SIXTH. 
b 
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. JjggBUJjLTlO^.OV A lilNpR SIXTH. 

SXAtfPI.E^44|. 



. .^ • ■■-.^■^ , 
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MODULATION OF A MINOB SEVENTH. 
SXAHPLE 148. 
a b 

J_-*-!^__H ^,, ^.fl-4 J_U- 
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K • V • 4 
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a 
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MODULATION OF A MAJOR SEVEISTH. 

h 
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MISCELLANEOUS MODULATIONS. 



EXAMPLX 460. 




g^^gj^ Ng^^^^^^ 
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Obs. ^he great principle of eflbcUye modulation seems to be this : the intro- 
duction of an appellative chord, which shall at once sabstitute the idea of the 
new tonic for the old one. 

The chords most in use as appellative chords for this purpose, are the inver- 
sions of the second species of seventh, (which call for a m^}or tonic, see Ex. 
438, 6, 439, a, 445, c, &c. ;) the inversions of the third species of seventh, (which 
call for a minor tonic, see Ex. 439, b, 413, &, c and d, 445, c, &c.,) the diminished 
seventh, and more rarely the choixl of the ninth. It must be clearly under- 
stood, however, that the impression of a new key is by no means complete, till 
we hear its dominant seventh, followed by its tonic chord, as may be inferred 
fh)m \ 196. 

^197. A modulation to be effective, must Lave its important 
chords fully and decidedly struck, otherwise no clearness or other 

satisfactory result can be attained. 

* 

BZAMPLE461. 
a 
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Such passages as a, aboye, are known as Smothered modulations. Th^ 
have merely a vague and indefinite effect, and are sometimes used by com- 
jtpsers'to indicate restlessnesrifti^indecisto^ hj the toaeher» 

the pupil niay now' study Examples 614 to 635, incluBire. 
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CHAPTER 'SECOND. 



. ■ §198. : . . ' ■'' ' ' ^. ...■ • •; 

i.. Having. beipom« acquainted wHh- the principal iiarmonic step^fdt remains for 
. u8,to.^Tiew carefiuiy^ sections. 121 to 141,. and to bear in, mind the following 
.precepts; . . 

' A. ' In plain- four-p^a^^ writing, the inner parts should move as 
little.. as 'possible;, that is, should* move only by the interyals of a 
second or third. : * 

.. • B. Jtt cape it peems necessary to let the' inner parts take the in- 
; ' .'tervalof afouilth'or fifth; passing notes, or arpeggiate notes shoald 
- J ., generally be used. 



EXAMPLE 452. 
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EXAMPLB 4M. 
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C. . Notes which, have Wen^ sharped, should. moye^ up one degree 
in : the , resolution ^ ^ ^d - notes :which ^« have . jbe^a . flatted, should moye 
d0wn' one degree in- tho resolti^do'; excepting; -itk irregiilar -resolutions, 
and cases where the sharped or flatted 'note is^a mem]3er of a modula- 
tion. • (See Ex. 454, also 2'd clause of §'34..). - . :.;:,.:.:- ^ 



EXAMPLE 465. 
a 




^^^ 
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§199. 

The student being now matter of the principal preOiDlharier to l^ractteal 
composition, may take the following example and write two inner paitk. Bod 



i 



; ■< 
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he is recommended to copy the tenor and bass parts on separate stages, lear- 
ing two intermediate stares for the other parts, writing sometimes as at Ex. 
260, and sometimes as at Ex. 261. 

In filling out the following examples, the student is recommended to take 
very particular notice how the melody and bass more, with relation to each 
other; and how, when the melody makes skips of a sixth or seventh, the inner 
parts still more yery little. Obsenre Examples 344, and 282. 

A. In cboosiog the chord for each bass note, bear in mind this 
principle ; that we shonld use more inyersions of chords than unin- 
yertcd chords, and that the last chord bat one shonld be either the 
dominant seventh or the subdominant triads, (both uninverted^ of 
course.) 

* B. In Tocal writing, we almost always commence with the tonic 
triad, and that very seldom inverted. (Sometimes with a unison, but 
that is not four-part writing.) 

Note. In the first six Exercises, the bass note is figured, to assist the stu- 
dent in the choice of chords. In the other six, he is to select the chords for 
himself, wheneyer they are not sufllciently indicated by the melody and baas. 



EXERCISE 16. 



EXAMPLE 466. 




EXAMPLE 467. 



EXERaSE 17. 




i 2 
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EXEBCISE la 



EXAMPLE 458. 



i^j^i^ip 
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NoTB. The appoggiatara in the sixtji measare, and passing-note in the 
thirteenth, may or may not be accompanied by similar notes in the other parts, 
according to the taste of the writer. It is recommended, howeyer, not to so 
accompany the appoggiatura. 



EXERCISE 19 



EXAMPLE 459. 



N.B 




g *8 a ' 



The second and third measures, marked N. B., are peculiarly dangerous, and 
wlthoat great care, the student will yiolate sections 121 and 122. 
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EXERCISE 20. 
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EXAMPLE 461. 



• 2 6 6 6 Tel ' 

EXERCISE 21. 



g^JFptf^r lpEe^ igagjp!^ 




EXAMPLE 462. 



EXERCISE 32. 



^ ^3^Eia rf^gaiJa#J:t^ 
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EXAMPLE 4M. 



EXERCISE 24. 




^^^^i^E^ 
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N. B. 
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The third measure contains a dangerous progression, particularly as the 
outer parts move by Similar Motion. 



EXAMPLE 466. 



EXERCISE 25. 
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EXERCISE 26. 
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EXERCISE 27. 



EXAMPLE 467. 




pp^gg ^ a^p#tp^j_tt 



m^ ^3^ ^^ 



§2oo; 

When only one part is gircn, it becomes dlfllcuU for the inexperienced stu- 
dent to add three parts which shall not violate the principles of accompaniment 
already given. In particular, will the melody occasion much trouble; bat the 
following suggestions will somewhat smooth the pathway, and attentive stady 
of good choral melodies and basses will accomplish the rest ' 

A. In adding three parts to a given bass, care should be taken to 
keep the four parts within their proper compass, (see § 11^, Obs. 2,) 
and as nearly equidistant as may be. 

B. The melody should not proceed by any of the augmented or 
diminished intervals, (the diminished seventh excepted,) as it ia 
thereby rendered very difficult of execution, and often inharmonioui. 
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0. No three coBsecutive notes of the melody should nng the 
interval of the major or minor seventh. % 



BXAM PLB 408. 
a BAD. 



b BAD. 



d GOOD. 



^m^^^im?:3i^^i ^^m 



f OOOD. 






g BAD. 



h . OOOD. 



gg g sa£^y^fes 



::? — T" 



GOOD 



GOOD. 




But arpeggiate notes, (Ex. 468, m,) cases where the mterval of 
the octave intervenes, (A and n,) and cases where the first note of 
the three is an appoggiatara or a suspension, (o and p,) are all 
excepted. 

Obs. In f)&ct, the rale applies most esi>eciaU7 to cases where each melodic 
note has a different chord, or at least where only two chords are alike. Cases 
lilLC h and n are good, because the ear hardly recognizes the octavo as a change 
of note. 

D. The interval of the tritone, (or sharp fourth,) should not 
occur in the melody, whether hy a skip, or a filling up of the interval 
with notes in diatonic progression. (See 2d and 3d notes*of t, ahove. ) 

EXAMPLE 40B. 
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Above, the passages marked a and &, are veiy bad. 
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When, however, the two notes ^hich form the tritone do not oocor 
as the extreme pouits of a passage, and are merely contained in a 
series of diatonic notes, or when the tritone is hidden between two 
notes of a melodious intcryal, no disagreeable impression is experi- 
enced. (Above, c and d,) and 
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The last passage is good, because a modulation occurs, which pre- 
Tents the tritone in the melody from being at all prominent. ThoB : 
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E. After a passage of three or four notes in diatonic progression, 
whether rising or falling, it is veiy inelegant to skip a third in the 
same direction, to an accent ; and skips greater than a third are ad- 
missible only when the chords are alike, (t. e. have the same root.) 



EXAMPLE 472. 
a 



C TRITOHB. 



^mm^^^^^m 



^ ^^^ffm m^fi^kf^ 



TBITOHB. 



aovasK 01 haxmoht. 

f IT h 
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jTiHfffrfff^?^^ 



mm ufUyi^ ^m 



The examples abore are all bad; those following are all harmonious. 



BXAMPLB478. 
a 



§^^i jMj4-J-^-MfeM=^1^ 



^'r r r jM 



\r^F^= m 




But if the aeoeoted note be an appoggiatnra^ then it is quite proper 
to skip a third or more, even after a diatonic progression. 



BXAMPLB 474. 
a 



iMUu-h-^- 



^^^ m 




4-^ 



^ 



g- hy-j^^ 



J- , j-ij-jj- 



^ 



i 



^ 
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i 










E£ 



Ck)mpfire a with Ex. 472, a; h with 472, &. 

Even this freedom is not permissable when the i^pellative quali^ of a note 
is disregarded thereby, from which comes 

F. The appellative quality of any note must be very carefully 
regarded in the melody, e, g, ; the third and seventh of* the first 
species of seventh must move strictly accoiding to rule, (§§ 71 — 76,) 
and so of all other discords. 

In Ex. 472, at k and m, the appellative quality of the melodic note is disre- 
garded, with very disagreeable effect. 

G. In choosing the chords to accompany each bass note, due re- 
gard must be had to the character and key of ihe part. 

Thus it would be absurd to accompany a bass manifestly in the key 
of C, with chords belonging to the key of Al> or E, and quite as 
much so to use many chromatic chords when the bass is decidedly 
diatonic in its character and progressions, or the reverse. 

In the following exercises, the figures sufficiently indicate the chords 

to be chosen. 

EXERCISE 2& 
EXAMPLE 475. 

These exercises are partly by D. C. Gontuhacci, Professor of Harmony in 
the Conservatory of St. Onofria, Naples, and were composed by him to serve 
as Thorough Base Exercises, and Themes for Composition. 

ON VARIOUS CHORDS. 

GOHTUHAOOI. 



§4 



^^^^ 



^ 



i « 



^^^. 



Lg4-p]-4t= rr] 1 1 




oovBn or baekont. 




^^m 



-fe^ 



^=5=^:1 



?= 



i@- 



1 8 




The abore exercise demonstratee that the chord of | (§ 106, Obs. 1,) should 
be succeeded by the chord of ^, while the | takes the simple g. The chord 
of 2 is merely .the chord of U with the 3 and 7 omitted, the 11 treated 

I 

as a 4, and the 9 as a 2. Perhaps it woald be more strictly correct to figare 
this combination thus, Y* (^ ^^•) 

The student is earnestly requested to refer to sections 111 and 112, and thor- 
oughly investigate every chord in Exercise 28 and the following ones, until he 
can instantly repeat the formula for each combination, and tell its derivation 
and resolution. 

EXERCISE 29. 
SXAMPLB 476. 

Exercise on the | { and J ^ relation to the minor. 



3 



ComnniAooL 






•1 1 



ao6 



comtsx or luuioirT. 



isSi^^^ 









^i^^^^fe^^ 



^r 



5- g 6 #6 #2 « 6 ^^ 



^^^i^i^ 



^3= 6#J • #« • 



i? 



(See Ex. 605.) 

£X£RCIS£ 30. 
EXAMPLE 477. 
Exercise on the second species of seventh, with inyersions. 



J g^^^ gj^E^J Bgi^^^ 



• 7 7 



i 8 



r ^i* 






i6^~*feg^^^SE^ 



1" 'i ' T'^^ 




ooimsi or habuont. 

EXERCISE 31. 
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XZAMPLB478. 
The same coDtinaed. 



COXTUIUOOI. 



9wMfHM^^iCfl%i:i3|iEg 



6 7 7 



551 « 76| 



8 2 't 




« 7 7 5 



6i • '"I , • I J t • 8 I 



From the above and preceding examples, may he gathered this remark; that 
the second species of seventh , when foanded on the supertonic or submediant, 
leads into major chords; when on the mediant, into a minor chord. 

EXERCISE 32. 
EXAMPLB 479. 

Exercise on the third species of Seventh. (§ 82.) 
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XZAHPLB480. 
a 




t - }- . « 

In no case (excepting at a final cadence,) is it proper to allow the third spe- 
cies of seventh to lead in a major tonic; and only then, in obedience to S <^f 
Obs. 2. 

The progression marked N. B. at a, is bad; b Is, however, good, provided the 
movement ends with the last chord. This observation does not, of course, 
apply to the second resolution of the third species of seventh, as will appeal 
from the following: 



SXAMPLB481. 



EXERCISE 33. 

Third species of Seventh, continued. 

N. B 



OOHTUHAtfCL 



S^JE^ 



i 



^ 



'Efe£ 



-^ #- 



EE 






t • t 

N.B. 



i I 



*t i 



H 



' I 



6 6 



§s 



as 



^^m 



^4m 



ji^ 



^^ 



^ 



^m& 



r 



' I 



The two progressions marked N. B. above, show how the second nsolittioa 
of this seventh, ($83,) occurs. 
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EXERCISE 34. 



S09 



■XAMPLS482. 

Third species of Seyenth, continued. (Ex. 179 and 180.) 

COHTUMAOa. 



gs^j s ^ iUfe EtCb^i^g E^^ 



l*t • '5 









4 tn I I vi'*' i 8 ■• i J 



^S 



§E^^ 



^ 



1 



f 



' # 



.♦S • 8 > 



t ) 



EXERCISE 35. 



XXAMPLE 488. 



The fourth species of Seventh, otherwise called the Diminished Seventh, or 
Equivocal Chord. ( $$ S4 and 85. ) 









JL^^S^^a^f ^^ 



#3 






Fl^ it J 



tJ 8 -P S |i * 8 
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EXERCISE dS. 
BXAMPLB 4M. 

Exercise on the Gennan Sixth. ($ 87.) 



^ 



m 



Wf^fs-T- 






S «Siil 



6 7 



•t i 



i 



mrf ^^^^T f^^sf^s^^^ 



»5 



XZAMPLS 435. 



• tg I » t • 

EXERCISE 37. 
The same, contiaaed. 



i • 



«i I* J • I J 



^ 



:^=|c 



m 



H M C 1{ ; • :«t I i 



These two exercises show how the German Sixth generally occurs in rooA 
writing. Its use in enharmonic modulation will be shown hereafter. 



EXAMPLE 486. 



EXERaSE 38. 



ap 



fZ3E 



Exercise on the French Sixth. (§ 88.) 



H 1 i 1- 



^ 



3— #- 



s 



?=: 



!«§ i I * 



§S 






f 



5*r^^'^""ir 




l«J|^»| • S • t *| • J - • 8 
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Ut 



The ptMsa^ marked N. B. exemplifies the manner in which after a doable 
sharp (X, ) the note is restored to its proper place by the use of the natural and 
sharp, thns; 

KZAliPLX 487. 




^ f r f I 



*t jj T « 



This method is necessary, since a natural is always understood to cancel a 
double-sharp as completely as it does a single sharp; hence it was proper to 
put the sharp after the natural, both in the figuring and on the staff. 

EXERCISE 39. 
EXAMPLE 488. 

Exercise on the Italian and English Sixths. (Sections 90—93.) 




EXAMPLE 489. 



EXERCISE 40. 



Exercise on the different Sixths. 
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Id the last measure but one of the above, is a species of sixth much used by 
Mbkdblssohn, and writers of his school. It is formed hj adding a passing- 
note to the Biinor Plagal Cadence. {S 70, and Remarks; see also, Ex. 58, a.) 



EXEBaSE 41. 
EXAMPLE 490. 

Exercise on chords of the Ninth. (Sections 94—98.) 




J »g I p 



§i 



^^^ 



j l» »J • 



a 



(^-t16> 



m 



i 



i i 



• 7 7 6 6 6 



57 



The above is sufficient as an example of various forms and inversions of 
chords of the Ninth, as they are but seldom used in vocal composition. 
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as 



EXERCISE 42. 
BZAMPIB49L 

Exercise on chords of the Eleventh. (Ex. 211 and 212.^ 



=t 



lrf=e:i:f3 



SS*i3^ 



£B 



*a^ 



^^^^ 






l« 



PfpS^^^P 







The chord figured tl| might as well hare been figured ii| (^ 112, S;) that 

maxiied ff equally 8 and that 7 perhaps better ^; however, proTided the 

student be accustomed to both figurings, no confhsion need be apprehended 
from either method/ since probably it is by this time clearly understood that 
the combination I by no means indicates a chord of the seyenth, neither do § 

or 9 indicate chords of the sixth, but rather chords of the eloTonth or ninth. 

(Compare Remarks on Ex. 475.) 

§ 201. Having spoken of Modulation, (^ 196,) it remains to 
treat of Tbansition. 

As modulation may be defined to be a change of tonio effected by 
more or less appellative gradations, so Transition is regarded as a 
sudden change of tonic, without such gradual steps. 

XZAMPLE408. 




In the preceding example, a transition occurs between the second and third 
measures, and fourth and fifth measures, first ftom the key of C to that of A|;, 
and next from Ab to £. 
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§ 202. To render a transition effective, it is necessary to observe 
the following conditions ; 

1st. That the transition should take place between the end of a 
phrase and the commencement of the next one ; 

2d. That it should Ml on an accent ; 

3d. That the two chords should have one sound in common. 

Obs. The two chords should not be sach as can properly belong to the same 
key, otherwise it is not a transition, bat merely an harmonic step: e. g, fh>m 
the triad of C to A minor, is not a transition, but fh>m C to A major is; fVom 
the triad of 6 to that of £ minor, is not a transition, bat fh>m G to £b is. 

§ 203. Nothing can be said here about the introduction of passing- 
notes in the upper parts, and the method of figuring them ; inasmuch 
as this forms a principal part of the study of Counterpoint, which will 
be treated of in a future volume. Nor can we, without anticipating 
and taking too much for granted, treat at greater length, (as would 
otherwise be very desirable) ii^ this place, of the Arpeggio, of Modula- 
tion, of Sequences, Appoggiaturas, and Passing-notes. All these to|deB 
must remain for future investigation. 

§ 204. ' In actual composition it will be well to observe, 

1st. Begard must be had to the compass of voices, neither to write 
too high or too low notes. 

2d. When we wish the music to sound loud, brilliant, and ener- 
getic, we must let the different parts sing notes that lie near the 
upper part of their voices ; and- on the contrary, if the music be in- 
tended to produce a solemn, or rather mournful efiect, the parts should 
be written in the lower notes of each register. 

3d. That many remote or abrupt modulations or sudden transi- 
tions, (the Scylla and Chaxybdis of young and inexperienced com- 
posers,) not only bewilder the singer, but also impart an unpleasant 
vagueness and indecision of effect to the music 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 



§205. 



Haying carefully reyiewed sections 111 and 112, togetlier with the rales for 
(be progression of parts, the student may now proceed with the following 
themes; remarlcing howeyer, that 

A. When a bass note is repeated in eighth or sixteenth notes, 
only one chord need be written on each accent : and 

B. When an ascending or descendmg scale passage in eighth or 
dzteenth notes, oecnrs in the bass, only each accent carries a chord. 

Z2LiMPLB 486. 




^^^^ g^ fe = ^ 



G. When the bass part sings a decided arpeg^o, whether in six- 
teenths, eighths, or even quarter notes, the first note of the passage 
ihonid carry the chord indicated by the arpeggios, which need not be 
repeated to each bass note, but merely continued as long as the 
frpeg^o lasts. 

(See seventh and eighth measures of preceding Exercise.) 
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EXAMPLE 494. 




«: 



ISSI 



^^ 



•^— #- 





^ — S 8 -^- =^ 9 


2 7 « { 6 




'^i^^^^^^ 



i 



rf^ 



Obs. Due attention mast be paid to the general character of the theme; and 
it would be wrong to insert a measure like one of those in the above example, 
in the middle of one like example 489. It will also be remarked that even when 
the arpeggios are diversified by passing-notes, as in the second, third, fourth, 
seventh and eighth measures of the preceding example, the same rule still 
applies eqpally. (Ck)mpare first six measures of Ex. 493. ) 

D. Tbe same nile applies to cases where the bass note is repeated 
in octaves. 

EXAMPLE 406. 
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m 



^^^^m 



i 

§ 206. The student may now take the following Themes, and 
construct upon them, a series of progressions, in accordance with the 
principles already developed in Exercises 16—42. 

The references attached to each Theme, show what principle is particolarly 
exemplified in that Exercise. 



EZAMPLBi9e. 



Exercise 43. 

Examine H 127, 128, 129 and 130. 



ColfTUXACCX. 



fe^f^^t^^t 




g :t =F tec.a .i ^ 



2i^^^5=3^: 



m 



m 



^^^^^i 



i 



=^ 



The proper chords fbr the above suspensions, maybe seen from Ex. 475 and 
U46. 
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EXEBaSE 44. 
Examine \ 76, Obs. 2; also Ex. 494. 



OoimnuooL 



tei;^J3^n-=f^ jtir r ^tgcg 



a 



^Ed^ 



¥ 



-r=— •-■/=• 



grrrTJTTrr 



#-#1 



,^S£f.^ T. 



i§ 



^^ 



#=F 



^ # 



^1»i!^ 



f—m- 



f£ 



^^ 



^ 



PF^jgt^ ^i 



U^mm 



The passages commencing with the eighth and twent7-iecond measures, are 
susceptible of veiy curious accompaniment, which the Uiorough and sagacious 
student will undoubtedly peroeive. 



EXAMPLE 486. 



EXERCISE 45. 
The same subject, continued. 



GOSTUMACCI. 




^ tJj:j%^--^j!^ ^ ^P ^^^ 
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^^^^^^M 



' I ^ ^ M -^ 



m 



m^ 



^-^ - f.^=^p^ i 



Enotigh haa been giyen with reference to these points, to enable a stadent of 
ay^ra^ ability to tally andorstand and perceiye the doctrine of ^ 76; the learner 
is reoonunended to play oyer any of Handel's or Mendelssohn's chomses 
in the minor mode, and satisfy himself with regard to the moyement of ^ach 
part. 

Beforo proceeding to the next exercise, tbe sindent will do well to 
oarefdlly examine §^ 96 and 106. M a guide for Him, the first two 
I of the following Exercise are given in foil. 



SXAMPLB 4S». 



jA-. j i' j i^ ^^ 



a^ 



1 1 

A number of places are also flgnred as an assistance. 

EXEBCISE 46. 
EXAMPLE 600. . 

Examine $ 111. £; 4 142M 143, Obs. 1; M44 and i 147. 



i 



^ fe f•'trrW-^F4^ ^fetf^ 



H 



ff y 8* 
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gil 



f—^— w- 



m 



i 



a 



-^D' 



We see from the above, that this form of the chord of the eleventh, (some- 
times figured 7) differs from the third inversion of the second species of ser- 

enth, only by one note; yet that difference, small as it is, gives quite another 
coloring to the chord, thus; 



EXAMPLE Ml. 
a N. B 




And the difference might be made still more striking, as follows; 
EXAMPLE 602. 




EXAMPLE 606. 



t I 



EXERCISE 47. 
Continuation of the precedhig. 



GOHTDMAOOL 



^^.^\^-rf.y.^ 



^m. 



W¥m 



W=b:\ 



m 



n 



ooxmn ov HAuioinr. 
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g u^mrar,cm&t£^j Jirt i rpi 



^ 




^^ 



9r^'7i^fT^f^ ^^j=H^ 



It was deemed unnecessary to figure more than the first measure, since the 
student will doubtless see at a glance, the places where the 7 should be intro- 
duced. 

EXERCISE 48. 
BXAMPLB6M. 

Ck>ntlnuation of the preceding. 

^ .^^ CORTUILLCOI. 



^m 



^ 



S 



§^ 



-#-F-^ 



g 



zrrzTfQt 



Bp 



^^^^^^^^^^ 




fanS^ gji 



i 



5±g» 



1^ 



^^^^^^^i^ 



^^^^^n^^^ 



^^^^^^i 



EXERQSE 49. 
EXAMPLE 606. 

Continuation of the chord of 7 (or y.) 



OoannuooL 



w^ f^w^^m^f^ : 



Of BAammr. 



S 




^^^^^ 



EXERCISE 50. 
EZAMPLBeoe. 

Another form of the same chord. (See Ex. 211.)] 



^iif^^:^ ^^^^,^^^^^ ^ 



l> il 






aii?^3^p^^s^jj^^ 




EXERCISE a. 
XXAMPLB Ii07. 

On the imperfect triad and its first inTersIon. (§ 45.) 



^^^m^^^^^m 



ss 



4-0 \ fib C 



t=^ 



I 






SE 



i^ 



• I P # 



B 



^^ 



J « 



^ 



€ottun ov bABtfovrr. 



Tho diords wliicliaro figured may serve as guides to the others. The stadent 
most bear in mind that the fourth is not to be added to the sixth, unless ex- 
pressly figured. (See § 111, L.) This choixl was a great fayorite with Hakdel, 
who often used it in preference to the 9 as in the following Example. 



EXAMPLE 606. 



^. 



W 



M 



N. B. 



-# — F^ 



-r-^-i 



=r^ 



i 



m 



^ 



i-^U^U 



se^ 



MM 



i 



See i 210. 



EXERCISE 02. 




§ 207. 

It is yet necessary to treat of syncopations in the bass part, and «uses when 
the theme does not commence on the accent, when the accompiintment does. 

A. The rales already giyen for the figuring of plain intervals, are 
quite sufficient for our guidance here. Let the student therefore, 
review carefully § 26, Exercises 1 — 12, especially Examples 52 and 
60, also § 147, E. 

B. When syncopations occur in the theme, they should not ocoar 
simnltaneously in the accompaniment ; and conversely, when they do 
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not occar in the bass, they may often be introdaced in the aocompani- 
ment with good effect. 



XXAMPLB 610. 
a 



s^s 



3t 



:S 



5^ 



•^3=- 



^ 



^^-.0=gif:w 



*^==^ 






;— j- 



"c'^i^* #- 



--t=l 



^ 



M 



^ 



"i1|^ 






-=5^:3^- 



i:ifE!^g ^}E;^?i^ .;=^^jy:^ 



Above, a and & are good, but c bos a bad cflTcct. 

Obs. Short syncopations like the above, occar bat very rarely in vocal miuic» 
but fWiquently in instrnmental accompaniments; hence the necessity of being 
prepared to understand them. 

C. As a general rule, syncopations have the best effect when they 
occur in the melody alone, the bass alone, or the three upper parts 
together ; they rarely sound well in the two inner parts, (either sepa- 
rate or together,) in the Soprano and Alto together, or Bass and 
Tenor together ; and scarcely ever in the three lower parts together. 



EXAMPLE 5U. 



(Same theme as the preceding.) 



oouBsi ov H^BUonr. 
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ihrJ-i'.-hJ 



^^ 



rrn'"l5^^^^=;f:i^ 



ill 



rp=#r 



pi^^^^i^ 



Above, at a, is seen an example of syncopation in the three lower parts; at 
( in the Alto and Tenor. The reason of the bad effect of the two passages 
above, is that they violate the principle of 4 124, and Obs. 2. Could the three 
lower or two inner parts be so contrived that no open fourths or consecutive 
fourths should be beard, the ill effect would nearly or quite disappear. 



EXAMPLE 512. 
. a 




a^ 



P-?^ 



^^ 



=*I3^ 



EiE£^=i 



I I 



'-F=r^ 



I 



t=it 



^fl& — - g" I g— ft 



m 



£e 






1 



Obs. These considerations must also have weight in the use of suspensions 
in general; although they are by no means of such universal application as in 
these syncopations. 

EXERCISE 53. 
BXAMPLB618. 

Syncopations and Suspensions, Bests, Holds, &c. 

CoimncAooi. 







[15] 
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m^^^^^^^m 



M^^^ 



jr=# q"F~ ^ 






P^^^ 



3^ 






76 ff 6 I 



i_^^^ 



5^& 



^ 



-#--#- 



4=f: 



EXERCISE 54. 
EXAMPLE 514. 

Ck>ntinaed from above. (See also Examples 476 and 477.) 



Pp Tff Tltp:^ 



COKTUMAOOL 



m 



W 



-F-*- 



q=t 



fe^ffllfg f^ ^ 



gj ^^^^^-F_%}tJ^4^%J4i 






9rfrr-^ l iJJ:^ 



f— ^ 



I 



s 



5t=i=* 



•S tS 6 



t i 



64^J6} 6 76 j 6} 6 76 ^ 
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EXERCISE 55. 
The samOy continaed. 
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^|t| pgip^ p ^iEp [ ^ : 



'X^ 



E^Sf^^i^gj^g^^p 



mp^ ^^m ^^m. 



I 8 



^ m^^^^^ ^^m^^^m 



7 8 



ftte^ 



* 



:!E^E 



^-P^ 



e • 7 



8 ' 8 • ! 



ittr= 



^-#— /t 



■R5=p: 



s 



^s 



^% M P 
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EXERCISE 56. 
The same, continued. 



COHTDilAGOX. 



^^^^^^m^^^ 



^.i 



L_.J ^ — III) ' 1 1 I 1 I * 



^ 



-^- 



g^BE 



gg 



fl-P P- 



^^m 



as 



-#- 676707 6 7 6 



^ 



=PF=F^=P 



il 



J» ! 
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^ ^ SS 



^^ 



^ 



^ 



:t^Ee 



EXAMPLE 617 



EXERCISE J^. 
The same, continued. 



COKTUMAOOL 



^^^^^^^^m 



7 « 



^gyj'j p r i ^ = ^ i J r r i r r^^l^ 



""^ 98 6 ft 98 4 76 fi 



Wf ^l J \fJ±f-^ 



i 



iszls 



fcji±* 



Ii5-W-J--^ 



g^^^ ;^tf =pt^ ^rftr^N 



^^^ 



P pfcfffl ^ 



s 



In the abore Exercises, (Kos. 56 and S7,) the stadent should write syncopa- 
tions in the upper parts, when none exist in the theme. This he will be able 
to do readilj on comparing a and 6, Ex. 510. 

Obs. It wili be seen that syncopations are at one time Suspensions, and at 
miotlief, Antidptttioiis. (f 148-) 

More exaaples of these points will occur in the general examples. 
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EXERCISE 56. 
On Sequences. ($164, 165.) 



ii 



g P | i » F » |- » 



^ l^^g^ 



S 



tr 



t"=t=+ 






-s? 



^^. 






^ 



S3 



6 7«' 6 6 7 7 



6 6 6 - '8 6 6 8 6 T 6 T 1 8 



gg e°7Tr-t^ r ri F^T^ 



i 



EXERCISE 59. 
SXAHPLE 619. 

Sequences continued. (Consult Ex. 405 and 406.) 



asa^^ ^^ g^^ 




-WTTt' 



-^^^m^ !^ ^m 






»|l,8 



280 
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For the first three measares of the abore, consult $!211. 

\ • 

§ 208. The passage commenciDg with the tenth measure of the 
ahove, is an exemplificatioii of The Rule of the Octave, an har- 
monic formula which makes known the chords which ought to be ' 
pLiccd on every note of the diatonic scale, when the bass proceeds 
through the entire scale, either ascending or descending. 

The student should now make himself perfectly fVimiUar with this formula, 
in all the major and minox key&, and in the three different positions, as follows: 



EXAMPLE 6a0. 
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EXAMPLBSai. 
a 




^^^^^^P 
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The student should transpose the preceding six examples into all the mnjor 
and minor kejs, and plaj them over, until quite feuniliar with them. 

§ 209. When the melody of a passage oonsists of the major or 
minor scale, the treatment is very simple, bat may be varied so as to 
become quite eomplipated. 

EXAMPLE fi06. 




The consideration of the various methods of accompanying these scales, 
whether in the melody or hass, must be left to a future volume, when the doc- 
trines of Sequences, Modulations, Passing-notes and Appoggiatnras, will be 
more fhlly developed than was possible in the limits of this book. 

§ 210. The first inyersion of the imperfect (and diminished) triad, 
is often to be preferred to the |, and in three-part writing is aiwayn 

to be chosen. (Ex. 508.) 

In four-part writing, we may take either at pleasure; the f, by doubling 
either the- bass or third; and the | by writing all four notes. In such 
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the % without the 3, should never be taken, on account of its yagueness and 
crudity. (Compare 4 77, Examples 169 and 170, with the Remarks.) 



SXAMPLl 
a 




9£| -^- p fpE fif-r \r\Ti 



6 «6 




§ 211. A sequence of first inyersioos of triads can only be in 
three distinct parts, since the fourth part adds nothing to the har- 
mony, and is merely a doubling in the unison of some of the parts. 



XZAMPLB 689. 

a 
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Compare the above with Ex. 519. 

Obs. In a sequence of chords of the $ as above, the effect of the passage is 
better when the notes are close together, and not too mach dispersed; thus e 
above, is more effective than a. 



CHAPTER FOUETH. 

^ 212. When on a bass note continued througli two or more 
measures, various chords are taken, some of them quite foreign to the 
bass note, or even to the key we are writing in, such passage is termed 
an Organ-point, or Pedal-passage. 

§ 213. In every pedal-passage, the upper parts must form by 
themselves a correct ^d complete three-part harmony, capable of 
producing a good effect, were the bass note omitted, and yet suited 
to it, and to the character of the piece. 



TBYAMPT.Tg 580. 



C. Cubxt. 
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§ 214. With reference to Organ-points, we observe, 

A. The modulations should be progressive, avoiding abrupt pro- 
gressions and especially trandtions. 

B. The return to the key should be effected by jneans of the chord 
of the eleventh. (§108.) 

G. That in this kind of passage we frequently meet with major 
sevenths and diminished and augmented octaves. 

B. And finally, that this effect is but rarely introduced into vocal 
music, on account of the difficulty of sustaining the long note, and 
because of the great dissonance which they occasion, as discords be- 
tween voices have a much greater appellative quality, than discords 
between instrumental parts. 

Obs. A cnrioas instance of the organ-point, occnn (n Rossini's Stabat 
Mater, at the condosion of the unaccompanied Quartett, at the words Para- 
diti Gloria. 

§ 215. Sometimes we find appoggiaturas in the bass part, (called 
by some writers, changing notes;) they are indicated by an oblique 
dash inclining towards the figure which foUows. 
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The liorizontal line indicates the continuance of notes which have already 
occurred, (§ 23J and the difference between the two lines is ftdly shown by tbo 
above Example. 

Obs. Notwithstanding § 154, cases occasionally occur when an appoggiatura 
in the lowest part has a very good effect, but an explanation of such passages 
must be deferred till we treat of Counterpoint. 

§ 216. Passing-notes and arpeggios in the bass part are of more 
frequent occurrence, and have already been explained sufficiently. 
(§205.) 
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In the intermediate parts, they occur frequently, especially in oipn- 
music, bat are seldom much regarded in the figuring ; nor, indeed, is 
it customary to figure organ-music, or in fact, any music in modem 
times, and the only utility of a system of jguriDg, is that it enables 
US to treat of chords and their inversions in a much more intelligible 
and sadsfactory manner, than could possibly be done without them. 

Shoald the stadcnt wish to aoqafre a facility to play fVom a figured bass, let 
him, after writing the foregoing exercises, play them over very carefuUv, and 
then throwing aside his written themes, try to play the chords iVom the bass 
part alone, as given in Exercises 28—59. When he can play those and the 
General Exercises, (Ex. 686'— 594,) with facility and correctness, fh)m the bass 
alone, he may be sure that no figured basses he vill meet in any soore or com- 
position, will give him mach trouble. 

The following Example is given as a specimen of the manner of 
figuring organ*music, and music in general, where many passing-notes 
occur. 
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^^^^^^ 



--ftfr-tfi" 



^m^Mj^S^M 




The above example off)Brs some very fine specimens of sequences in different 
positions, which the student will find no difficulty in discovering. 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 



HARMONY, CONTINUED. 

§ 217. Certain chords have a fixed foundation oti some note of 
the ^ale, and never appear on any other. Such note of the scale is 
called the seat of the chord, and from thence arises the ezpresaon, 
" a chord has its seaJt^^ in sach a place. 

Obs. It must be remembered that with eveiy modulation or change of key, 
the seat of the chords changes, {\ 196;) thus, if writing in the key of C for a 
while, the seat of the various chords will be on certain fixed letters ; but if we 
modulate into A minor, then the seat of the chords changes with the new tonic; 
if we still go into G mi^or, we have still new seats, (that Is, new letters,) and if 
we then return to C, we restore the original seats. 
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§ 218. The first species of chord of the seventh, (§ 61,) has its 
seat invariably on the dominant of the key, whether in the original 
key, or in modulating. (§«^2, Obs. 1.) 

Obs. That is, in modalating, it has its seat on the dominant of the new kej, 
(according to § 196. See Ex. 603.) 

XXAMPLB 684 A. 
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§ 219. The chord of {, first inversion of the dominant seventh, 
(§ 63, Ex. 122,) has its seat on the leading- note ; as B in the key 
of C, G:|i|! in the key of A minor, Q^ in D minor, Sco, 



KXAMPLE684B. 




Above, are examples of the f in five different keys. 
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§ 220. The chord of t^ second inyersion of the domioAnt Beyentb, 
(§ 64, £x. 134,) hag its seat on the snpertonic of the key; as D in 
the key of C, B in the key of A minor, E in the key of D minor, &c. 

EXAMPLE 635. 




^^^^ 



EJE 



^ ^^^^^m 



§ 221. The chord of 3, third inversion of the dominant seventh, 
(65, Ex. 188,) has its seat on the snbdominant, or fourth of the 
scale of the key ; as F in the key of C, D in the key of A minor, and 
G in thS key of D minor. 



EXAMPLE 686. 

A, 




§ 222. The chord of the second species of seventh, (§62,) has 
its seat on either the snpertonic, mediant, or submcdiant of the key, 
(§ 63, Obs. 2,) as on D, E, or A, in the key of C ; B, C#. or F^ 
in the key of A, ^o. (See Ex. 599, a, 6, &c.) 



EXAMPLE 687. 
a 




^a^^ 



• ' 3 • 

For remarks on the above, see S 81, Obs. 1 and 2. 
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i§ 323. The chord of g, first inrersion of the second species of 
fleveDtb, (§ 63, Ex. 123 and 125,) has its seat on the subdominant, 
(see § 63, Obs. 1, Ex. 124,) dominant and tonic, according as the 
root of the chord is the snpertonio, mediant, or snbmediant. 




§ 224. The chord of f, second inversion of the second species of 
seventh, (§ 64, Ex. 135,) has its seat on the snbmediant, mediant, or 
leading-note, according as the root is the snpertonio, submediant, or 
mediant. 




Obs. The student can now see how primary chords, and inversions of other 
chords, have the same seat, and so, how by simply changing the chord on the 
same seat, a great variety of modulations can be effected. 



EXAMPLE MO. 
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Remark. Diatonic modalations like the preceding, are more proper for 
choral mnsic, than the chromatic discords and progressions, Inasmnch as they 
have a peculiar character of their own, and are moreover easy of execution. 

§ 225. The chord of t> third inversion of the second species of 
seventh, (§ 65, Ex. 189,) has its seat upon the tonic, sapertonic, and 
dominant, according as the root of the chord is the supertonic, mediant, 
or submediant. 



EXAMPLE 641. 
a N. B. 




3 t 



l^i I 



The progression marked N. B., is defensible, according to ^ 122, Obs. 2, Ex. 
299 and 300, yet it would be as well, or better, perhaps, to write as at 4, in 
preference. 

§ 226. The third species of seventh, (§ 62, Ex. 119, 6,) has its 
Beat on the leading-note of a major key, or the snpertonio of a minor 
key, but always leads into a minor key, with one exception. (§§ 82 
and Obs. and 83.) 
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§ 227. The chord of {, first inversion of the third species of sey- 
entii, (§ 63, Ex. 126,) has its seat on the supertonic of a major key, 
or snbdominant of a minor key. 



KXAHPLB648. 
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Here are constantly accamnlating consideratiqps in addition to ( 224, Obs. 

§ 228. The chord of J, second inversion of the third species of 
seventh, (§ 64, Ex. 136,) has its seat on the snbdominant of a major 
key, or submediant of a minor key. 

SXAHPLE 644. 
a b c • 






a^^Si 





Obs. This inversion of the third species of seventh is veiy useAil and effec- 
tive in many modulations. 



EXAMPLE 646. 
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§ 229. The chord of t, third iiiTeraioii of the third spedei rf 
seventhy {% 65, Ez. 140,) has its seat oa the submediant of a m^or 
key, or the tonic of a minor key. 



EXABCPLE646. 
a 




g ^^H-:F=J ^ 



»3 I 

Obs. When this chord occurs by a suspension of the bass, it not watn- 
qnentlj is followed b^ the diminished seventh. 



XXAMPLBM7. 
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§ 280. The German, French, Italian, and English Sixths, all 
have their seat on the sabdominant of a major key, or sabmediant of 
a miner key. (§§ 86—92. ) 

EXAMPLE 648. 
a 





The French sixth, Arom Its formation, might seem to belong more properly 
to the m^jor key. (Ex. 606.) 

§ 231. The diminished seventh may be seated on any note of the 
scale, bat its third inversion is seated always on the sixth degree of a 
minor scale. 




• *i 



t «t I s 



Obs. This inversion may sometimes be foand serving as a kind of ornamen- 
tal chord in company with the dominant seventh, into which it resolres, as 
follows : 



XZAMPLE660. 



BzRHOviir. 







In such cases, it most always come on the unaccented part of the measure. 

§ 232. The chord of the ninth, with its inversions, is seated in as 
many different methods as there are species of ninths, (sections 94 — 
103.) It is, therefore, impossible to give fixed rales as to their seats. 
The stndy of Counterpoint, and familiarity with the works of good 
composers, will alone enable the stndent to nse them with unerring 
propriety. 

Go&fiilt Examples 490 and 491; also £x. 600, and Exercise 78. 
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§ 233. The dominant ninth, whether major or minor, is seated 
exactly like the dominant seventh, and their inversions are also treated 
similarly. 

§ 234. The chord of the eleventh when full, is always seated on 
the tonic. The chord of S, and also the |, is seated on the tonic, bat 

the i is seated on the dominant. 




^;^-U 



Ck>mpare Examples 476, 476, 491, 500, 503, 505, and 506; also Ex. 601. 

§ 235. The chord of the thirteenth is generally situated on a 
minor tonic, and in actual practice, (though very little used,) consists 
of ihe major seventh, ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth, or octave sixth. 



(For principal exception, see Ex. 601.) 
b 



EXAMPLE 663. 
a 




^ 5=^\i^ ^ m 



n 
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. .^ 



Above, at a, b, and c, are given yarions forms of this ^hord, and at d, what it 
would he, with every note supplied. Let the student now compare the prind- 
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plM of the foregoing chapter, with the Exercises, nambered from 28 to 59, and 
he will find abandant confirmation of their soondness. This seating the chords 
properly underlies the entire doctrine of resolatlon, and determines the point 
whether or no the chord shall sonnd welL 



CHAPTER SIXTH. 



HABMONT CONTINUED. POSITIONS OF CHORDS. 

§ 236. 

Before leaying the matter of progressions, a few statements are to be made 
in explanation and continuation of Book Thhd, Chapter Second, sections 121 
to 133. 

A. Whenever the bass moyeB a fifUiy the three other parts should 
employ Contrary Motion ; and 

B. In proceeding by this motion, the octaye position is best, since 
by the qointy and especially the Iderce position, hidden fifths and 
ootayes, offensiye to a delicate ear, result 

XZAMPLB 558. 
a b 
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▲bore, d Ib an exemplificstion of the first clause, and a, b, and c, of tbe ae^ 
ond; for we see that the passage which in the octave position sounds remaikir 
bly well at a, is not nearly so good at &, and becomes disagreeable at g, where 
the two inner parts being omitted, the hidden octaves are very conspiouou. 
The hidden fifths at b, are also very bad. (§ 182, Ex. 343.) 

§ 237. A succession of perfect triads ia the minor key, requires 
Contrary Motion, because Similar Motion would produce hidden filths 
and octaves, and in the two chords preceding the final triad, the skip 
of an augmented second would result ; for the same reason, the tierce 
position must be taken for the first triad. 

SXAMPLB664. 
a 




% 238. With reference to chords containing a minor second, (§ 111, 
G,) we remark. 

If in the second chord of a passage like the following, the third be 
major, (as 6:|^,) instead of minor, (as 0^,) the second must ascend. 



XXAMPUS 666. 
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Above, at a, b, and c, are the three positions of this progression; at «i li tiie 
supposed case, where the second chord has the miOor third, (&#,) instead Of 
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the minor third, (6H,) as in the preceding three cases. It will be seetl on com- 
parison otd, with either of the other three, that whereas in a, b, and c, the F 
which fonns the minor second with the bass note, is approached by letting one 
of the upper parts descend, here at d it is talten by the tenor rising fh)m £, 
while the first and second trebles unite on A. The sixth, C, is omitted, because 
it could only be obtained in the soprano, which would make two fifths with the 
tenor, (Ex. 556, a;) we might indeed, let the alto cross the tenor, and sing the 
intenral of an augmented fifth, ftom 64^ to C below, but this would form a 
veiy bad progression of the part ($ 200, B.) 



EXAMPLE 666. 
a 



CflOBON. 




By taking the progression in another position, (see e above,) the difficulty is 
avoided. 

Obs. This progression always begins with the tonic and ends on the domi- 
nant 

^ 239. The treatment of the third inyersion of the second species 
of seventh, (§ 225,) is yeiy simple. 
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Aboye, are the three positions of this progression. 

§ 240. The third inversion of the diminished seventh, (see § 281,) 
sometimes called the chord of the augmented second, or saperfinoiu 
second, presents no difficulty in either position. 



EZAMPLB668. 
a N. B. 
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The N. B. refers to thd last measure bat one of Ex. 489. 
§ 241. The chord of i is likewise easy of application. 

SXAMPLB 660. 
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§242. 

The chprd of % in the minor key, is frequently preceded by the first InyersioB 
of the subdominant triad ; in this case it is necessary to observe, 

A. In that chord of the sixth, the third or sixth must always be 
doubled, for otherwise, consecutive fifths or octaves result. 

(See Ex. 604, and Remarks.) 



EXAMPLE 660. 



GOOD. 




B» If we would use the Italian sixth, instead of the subdominant 
|, the third must be doubled, using only the octave or quint position, 
never the tierce position, or we £bJ1 into the same error. 



EXAMPLE 661 
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Obs. When lued according to § 241, Ex. 559, it presents no more diAcnl^ 
than in the migor key. 

§ 243. The third iDversion o£ the dominant seventh has already 
been fully explained, (§ 71.) It is proper to remark that this chord 
is generally used as a means of modulation in the key of the domi- 
nant, and that in such oases, the primary resolution of the seventh 
should always be used, since the second resolution is not good, (§ 73, 
N. B.,) and any of the irregular resolutions would mislead the ear. 

EXAMPLE 562. 
a 




§ 244. The second inversion of the diminished seventh, is i 
times seated on the flat seventh of a minor key, and has a peculiar 
effect, when thus placed. 




Above, are the three positions of this hannonj, with various resolts. TIm 
K. B. at a, refers to 4 93. 

§245. 

When the interval of the seventh oecors as a sospension or retardation of ttie 
sixth, we remark 
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A. When the haas rises a second to fonn ihe interval of the seventh, 
the fifth must he omitted. ^ 



BXAMPLI 66A. 
a 



d BAD. 




B. If, on the other hand, the bass note falls a minor or major 
second, the octave mnst be omitted, and the sixth doubled. 



IZAMPLBS66. 
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^ 246. When a saccession (or sequence) of sevenths occurs on a 
bass part proceeding by fourths and fifths alternately, the first seventh 
should be accompanied by the third and octave, and the second by the 
third and fifth, or the converse. 



IXAMPLS606. 
a 
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^ 247. When such a sequence is also accompanied by ihe pte- 
parcd fourth, we add alternately the fifth and octave, to complete the 
harmony. 
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§ 248. The treatment of chords of the ninth, both major and minor, 
has been fully shown in Ex. 490 and 532. ' Chords of the eleventh 
and thirteenth are exemplified in sections 234, 235, 238, 241 and 
242. (If thought best, the student may now write Exercises 75 — 84, 
and study Examples 607—613.) 



CHAPTER SEVENTH. 
HARMONY CONTINUED. FORMATION OF SEQUENCES. 

§ 249. The simplest sequence is a succession of chords of the S ; 
this has been explained in §^ 166 and 211. 

Here follow a number of fhtgmentary seqaences, designed to gire the stodent 
the initiatiye steps to their formation. Not only do the limits of this work pre- 
dade the possibility of giving them in f^ll, or of canying them as far as ihej 
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will easily go, bat it is believed that it will be a highly nseftil exercise for the 
Btadent to complete them by himself, and I think that an intelligent pupil ought 
to be able to do so with correctness; certainly, if he has studied the foregoing 
pages thoroughly and conscientiously. 

EXAMPLE 6G9. 

Sequence of the fourth followed by the third. 
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48 4k84k8 4k8t2S 4kB48 48 ^B^^- 

EXERCISE 60. 
EXAMPLE 670. 
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48 48 48 43 43 48 48 48 43 
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48 48 48 43 43 43 * ( "^ 

Transpose the above into the keys of C, D, A, E, F, B|>, £|>, and At>, and 
write it in different positions. 

§ 260. Sequence of f followed by the triad. (Ex. 518.) 

EXAMPLE 6n. 




l ELoo^^ ^^k^^ 
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OOURSE OF HARMONY. 
EXERCISE 61. 







Transpose tbe above into other keys, and write it at one time in close, and 
again in dispersed harmony. 

§ 251. Sequence of chords of | followed by tbe f. 



EXAMPUS 578. 
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The sequence closes at the fifth measure above, but the remainder ia quite 
instructive. 



EXAUPLE 574. 



EXERCISE 62. 
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The student is desired to supply, according to \ 62, A, Obs. 1, and ^ 76, Obs. 
2, such chromatic signs as may be necessary to make the dominant seventh of 
each minor triad, a seventh of the first species. 

Let this exercise, and all which succeed, be treated like the preceding two; 
that is, transposed, arranged in different positions, and in close and dispersed 
harmony. 

§ 252. Sequence of chords of |^ followed by the sixth. 



EXAMPLE 675. 
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EXAlfPLE 676. 
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EXERCISE 63. 
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§ 253. Sequence of chords of |, followed by g. 

EXAMPLE 677. 




This chord so nearly resembles the preceding, both in seat; treatment and 
effect, that no special exercise is desirable. 

§ 254. Sequences of ninths are rare in yocal muac, and seldom 
answer to be prolonged over more than three or four measures, on 
account of their thinness and vagueness, unless we write in five or 
six parts. 

EXAMPLE 678. 



N^^^ 




^^m 






«S »» 88 16 # g ** ~ t 



¥=0 



m- 



^^ 



s 



1 



1 



^ 255. Sequences of chords of the eleventh, are also to be used 
Yeiy cautiously : they may occur figured as I, Vi or |. 
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XZAMPU S79. 




4 «• b! ** 8 l» 8 



l" rf t« '8 I" 8 I* « 8 ' 

The snccession of elevenths, on the tonics ascending by a regolar series, has 
a cnrions, and not nnpleasing effect. 

All has now been said aboat Sequences, that can be profitably said, tlU after 
the study of Simple and Complex Counterpoint 

By inverting the examples of sequences, given in this chapter, the student 
will discover some very pleasing effects; but no farther directions for the for- 
mation of sequences, ornamenting them with passing-notes, &c, can be given 
at present 
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HABHONT, CONTINUED. 

§ 256. The foUowing example is ^ven as a recapitalation of the 
foregoing rales and obseryations, and the student is recommended to 
study each chord and progression veiy oarefullj and minutely. 



EXERCISE 65. 



EXAMPLE 681. 



gii)j^qfl%t j ^^ 




( "j#«|»tM g ^» e 4t 



fctf-rP^^^ 



^'f H^^f^^ 



^S 



« — !-^ 48 76 76 76 7 7 *8 ^2 —I- 6 7 7 || 



i)iljrr Ji fi^^iJ^'tf ijm^ia 



^ 



^^^ 






^^ 



6 — -- 6 2 7 «^ g TT 




1 1 



i 
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} 5 8 I 



5#i ^J '1^ ^8 



§ 257. When barmony in three or four parts, composed of conso- 
nances only, (whether perfect or imperfect,) is so disposed that the 
interval of a fourth never occurs between the parts, it is said to be 
written in the purest church style. 

Now although many chords, which contain the interval of the fourth 
between some of the parts, are unquestionably consonances, yet those 
fourths, having less harmony than the other intervals, and partaking 
somewhat of the nature of a discord, (§ 16, § 41, § 54, and especially 
§ 55,) are perceived by a delicate ear, as so many discords, disturb- 
ing the purity of the harmony, and are therefore to be excluded from 
the purest style. The art of composing in this style, consists in tak- 
ing the chords in such a position that ihe note shall never appear as a 
perfect fourth, but as a fiRh from the unison, or octave from the bass. 

KXAMPLB 682. 



6 6 6 

At a, e, e, h, i and m, are chords which do not ftiUU the oonditions imposed 
aboTe; the others do. 

Obs. Since all discords and discordant intenrals are excluded fh>m this strict 
style, it follows that in it we are to nse only the perfect triad mi^or or minor, 
with its first inversion, and even then the donblod root of the chord can nerer 
occupy the upper part, neither the root of the triad be in the melody, even in 
the I; unless in both cases the fifth be omitted ftom the chord. 

The following is an example of the strictest style, composed entirely of per- 
fect chords. 
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XOOIBATO, AILi OAPUUL. 




nam mi • se - ri - cor - di - am tu 



The aboYO is the first verse of Albrechtsberger's Misekeke; the second 
verse, which follows, is an example of the same style, but composed partlj of 
imperfect concords. 



EXAMPLE SSi. 




Am-pli-us la • va me ab i • ni - qui - ta 




•^**fc^ — . ■ ^ ~^H ■ ^. _ 




£t a pec • ca - to me - o, me - o man • da me. 

The following example is a Latin hymn by the same writer, without a fourth 
between any of the parts. The reader will observe with what apparent east 
the forbidden interval is avoided in these three examples. 
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EXAMPLE 586. 
80PBAN0. AirsAHTK. 



LAUDA SION. 



^ 



m 



■-iJ=t 



=P=P: 



z;— — n?- 



JXNORE. 



Lau-da Si - on sal - ya • to - rem, lau-da Dn-cem et Pas-to • 



fi,-h— h-^. 



:? 



ft-l— i^-h- 



t—t~ihzjt 



-4—4 



4'S 



r^-ifr 



^ 



g^ 



BASto. 



Lau-da Si - on Bal - ra - to • rem, lau-da Du-cem et Pas-to - 



^ 



m. 



^^ 



^r-0 



=U=&: 



U ^ 



|)i^ i LLii4 ^ ^^ =jJ=^J^ ^^ 



rem, inhymnis et can - ti-cis. 



Quantum potes, tantum 



U 



S 



S 



♦jirfs: 



1=5 



■^--# 



Quantum potes, tantum au • 







rem, 



inhymnis et can 

0- 



ti-cis. 



Quantum potes, tantum 



^^^^a^^^B^ 



fc^:J;s ;; 5^jg^ gB3a 



-t 



rinztj: 



i 



au - do, qui - a ma - jor om - ni lau - de, qui - a ma - jor om - ni 



^ 



t5=::^ 



fc=:ft-==C 



itDt 



-¥ 



±z.-3L 



jJTtr^ -- ^^^i ^^pEJ^^ 



an - de, qui • a ma - Jor om - ni lau - de, qui - a ma -jor om • ni 






M^g-^^ 
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^^^ p=^tf^^^^ ^^m 



resuf-fi-cis. 



lan-de,neclaa-da 



m 



neclan-da-re suf-fi-cb. 



^^ 



EE£ 



Js=fe=j5:r}5zft 



X=X 



^^. 



neclau-da-re saf-fi-dSylaa-dnrre suf-fi-da. 



I 



^^^ii 



^^ 



^^F^^^ 



9=P: 



Ian - de, 



nee laa-da 

-M. 



re, lan-da-re laT-fl-cis. 



rpc±dn ^ l^^ 



afjB^ss 



§ &58. Nothing now remains bat to present the student with a 
number of Exercises, serving to enforce the foregoing rules, and 
thoroughly to imprint on the memory tlie more important principles 
of this yolume. 



The author confidently recommends those students who desire i 
thing beyond a mere smattering of the principles of Harmony, to 
perseveringly write all these Exercises, transposing them into different 
keys, and using sometimes close harmony and sometimes dispersed 
harmony. If, after having played them over carefully in these vanons 
keys, exercising constant vigilance, lest the rules of resolution and 
progression be violated, he should practice playing them from the baas 
part alone, as given in the book, he will speedily acquire such a prae- 
tical knowledge of Harmony as can be obtained in no other way. 

In the succeeding Exercises, only a few leading chords are figured ; 
tbe chords appropriate to each bass note may be easily discovered bj 
one who has attentively studied the remarks respecting Harmonio 
Steps, Modulation, and the proper seat of each chord. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 

EXERCISE 06. 
XZAMPLB686. 
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m^^^^^^m. 



?=f= 



^ 



n I i 






??l^- 



^ a p ^-g ^ ^fe^gE^fe ^tf 






EXERCISE 67. 
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^fe^^^^ 



;^-p 



COHTUMAOCL 



K 



76 76 






^S 



5=P- 



n^t* 






^ a^^^^^p^^^^^ 



^ Ht^TTtT^ 



'^^ 



■W=-fL-^zE=Wi:i 



EXERCISE 68. 



EZAMPLBI 



COHTUIIACOI. 



'S 8 



gCTfJTffiTi^Tffi^^Lmrr^^J ]^ 
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^^^^^^^^^m 



^n2snn&^'^7\r qgi^ 



^^^^^^^^ 



EXERCISE 69. 



EXAMPLE 688. 



COSTDMAOOI. 



^^^^^^^^m 




^ 



Sg?is^ 



5^ 



m 



jizX:zzz3t±B 



a^ ^^ :jtj ^3?i*fijrrir i ^te ^ 



^^^^^ggsi 



EXERaSE 70 . 



ConmvAoa. . 



EXAMPLE 600. 



qs^rTfrjtllfJHt J 



-4- 



y^^^- Tpp- -%j "-M^^ 



4 S 
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^^ 



1^ 



^ 



P^ 






frrf^^-T 



^^^rrftr'-^^rttf p^ff^ r ^ 



w=^XrTa 



^^ 



1 



^ 



1 / ^ ^ t-# 



76 



EXERCISE 71. 



EXAMPLE 561. 



^^B 



:?s=i= 



f ff^^^f^ 



^p^ 



^E3 



76 




bsa*:^"! 8*« J bt ^^ • 



4 8 




^i^^-Mg# 



=P=#: 



^e 



^--H — ^-—-^-iV- 




EXERCISE 72. 



XXAMPLEfiOa. 



OOKUIUCOL 
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08 76 



^S 









as 



^^^^^m^^^S: 



EXERaSE 73. 



EXAMPLE 698. 



COBTTDMAOa. 



g ft -^^r^^^E^lfftgft ff-r ^ 



-^Sp feE^^^^^ l^ff^^ 



it;^^!=isf 



g^ ^p d Sdij B ^tmaJ 



Sl-^^ 



g^^^ fp f %fite^-:^3l 
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EXERaSE 74. 



CowmtAiooL 




^ m m rfi^s^ mm-mnrHf^ 




gM^*^j | .rrrf^ffTrrr | r' | ffr^ 





!_ ,-iif. 



£E 



^^ UiHm 




mmS£^f.ff ^^^m^ 
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^ :f=^ 



^^^g^^^^ 



^^^^^^^^^ 



CONCLUDING REMABKS. 

§ 259. From the^ foregoing Themes and Exercises, (Exercises 
28 — 74,) we deduce the following important observations ; 

A. A piece of music should end with the triad of the tonic fiom 
which it started. 

' Obs. Movements sometimes begin with the dominant seventh, or one of its 
inversions. 

B. Although there should be the idea of one prevailing tonio, yet 
if only that triad with its relative dominant and subdominant chorda 
be used, the effect will soon become monotonous and tiresome. When, 
therefore, the idea of the key has been firmly established, it is well to 
introduce other tonics more or less remote, according to the length and 
style of the piece, and this gradual introduction of other tonics saccea- 
sively, if so contrived as to give variety without abruptness or restless- 
ness, is called good modulation. * Modulation, in its extended sense, 
may be defined as tU^ art of connecting a saccession of tonics, by a 
series of chords, progressing sometimes in a natural and flowing 
maDDcr, and at other times by a number of tinexpected though plea»* 
ant surprises. 

C. It will be seen, upon examination, that in pursuance of this 
principle, some passages of the themes are repeated in different keys ; 
for example, the fourth and fifth measures of Ex. 593 ; the 1st, 3d 
9th, 11th, and 15th measures of Ex. 592. 

This will receive much of oar attention when we treat of Melody, in a ftatnre 
volume. 

§ 260. In regard to the interval of the Fourth, (§ 54,) and ita 
efifect of concordance or discordance, much remains to be said. The 
question arises, if the Fourth is concordant, then ought the chord of 
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the 2 to be a concord, reqcdring no resolution, (§§ 76 and 77 ;) and 
if the Foorth is in its nature discordant, then ought the chord of t to 
be reckoned a discord, because the interval of the Fourth occurs be- 
tween the original Fifth and the root, (see remarks on Inversion, 
^ 53—56. 

Most theorists have disposed of the difficulty by calling the Fourth 
sometimes a consonant Fourth, anil sometimes a dissonant Fourth. 

Let the case be decided on the merits of the Interval itself 

EXAMPLE 606. 




^^ 



Are the intervals given above melodious or not, by themselves ? Let 
the answer decide the question of the Fourth. 

But again ; the Fourth inverted gives the Fifth, and vice versa ; 
ought not therefore the Fifth to be equally dissonant with the Fourth? 
It does not follow. Let us not, in seeking a plausible nomenclature, 
disregard the interval itself, for the sake of a consistency which exists 
only on paper. I give these views, fully aware^that many able writers 
on musical composition hold totally different ones. A full and ox- 
tended discussion of the question would of itself fill a volume larger 
than this. 

§ 261. In the case of the suppression of one of the notes forming 
the chord of the Ninth, (^ 95, Obs.,) it appears that in the uninverted 
Ninths, the original Fifth should be omitted, otherwise we have two 
Fifths in the same chord, thus ; 

EXAMPLE 696. 

At a is the complete Ninth, the two Fifths being shown at h, be- 
tween A and E ; at c this harshness is remedied by omitting the 
D A 
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Fifth ; but omiUiDg the Third, as. Bid, or the Seventh, as at e, doea 
not overcome the difficaltj, as will be discovered by a moment's in- 
vestigation. 

SUPPLEMENTARY EXAMPLES. 

The student will find in the following pages, Examples serving to 
illustrate still farther the priDcipIes of the various preceding Chapters. 
Il is recommended that these Examples be very carefully studied and 
played over by the student, as they will probably elucidate whatever 
may yet seem difficult and even contradictory. Constant reference 
should* be made to the Sections mentioned in the margin ; also to 
§ 217—235. 

See § 57. This exercise must be written in Dispersed Hannonj 
by the scholar, under the direction of the teacher. 



EXAMPLE fi07. 



Al. 



EXERCISE 75. 



A2. 



y1 n -j — --* - 



|iSi^^3=S 1 



t:;t.t:=f 






A3. 



A4. 



'i^ 



m 



^^^^ C^^^g 



gj^^^ 



• \^ 



AS. 



A 6. 
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m m^m l^^^^m 



A 9. 



A 10. 



_^.H»- -S- 





8 2 -C3^ ej 



All. 



A 12. 




ms^^^^ sm ^ 3at a+-^t^ 
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B6. 





• 6 



^^eSE^S 



B9. 



BIO. 




^^^m 




Bll. 



B12. 








CI. 



C2. 



^§Sg^ 



ig 



^ 



-e 



^ 




/rs 



il 



-«»- 



C3. 
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^^m 



ig 




zszt 








,, u. — , -p- , ^ 






C9. 

ma 



CIO. 



6 6 -Q^ 




Cll. 



C12. 



are 



OOUBU or HABMOHT. 
D2. 



^l^fJF^ 




I » 



1 — r 



D5. 



D6. 




^^^^^ 




Dll. 



oouBM or MAJmomt. 

D12. 



877 




E7. 



£8. 




I k 



i b 
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Elo! 




• i ^ 



£11. 



E12. 




I I ^ 



m 



■^- 



m 




m 



I # 



^=p: 



- C8> - 



I » 



1 




1 # 



F3. 



F4. 





gr a-j| • m ag 



I • 



F^ 



I # 



s 





I ^ 



6 i n 



FIO. 




i 1 



• I ll 



FIX. 



F12. 




I — r 




m 



-ti»- 



^ 



1 * 



o > ~p 



G 1. BAD. 



6 2. BAD. 




8M 



HI. 
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H2. 




^ 



T^=:^ 



»- 






^ 




H3. 



He. 



a-Mg^E^i^ 




H7. 



H8. 






m^JjrdrUM l ^-^^^^rVf^f^ 



HIO. 
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H12. 



S81 





-^ 




^^^^(i 



K2. 




K3. 



K4. 




Pi^i 



^Fq -- % J^i 




:|s::i 



K6. 




K7. 
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K8. 



/P\ 




Kid 




i?i^Mg 



(See § 58— § 62, B, and obs. ; and § 66. Prom A 2 to B 7, 
inclusive, compare § 208.) 



EXERCISE 76. 
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B3. 







# «. 



384 
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H. 



rgT^sj ^ 




■c^-^-cs — ^ 



'^ 



O ^ I XCT ^ 



m 



^^^^^^^m 





0* 



S86 





f^ ^i^" ^' - ^ 





A 2. 
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A3. 




A 4. 




g 



I 



t • 8 



AS. 



^^^^^s 




A6. 



^^S 



■^^F m =^ 



±=^ 



* 



• 6 



8 # 



A 7. 




g 



6 6 



i 



J # • J 
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B3. 



|i — i— J4j ^^^^^ 






m. 



6 f6 



J . I 



B4. 




d: 



^ 



T— "-I r 






e 



6 6 



J • I 



B5. 



m 



.=L^J_d_.4 






^^^^ 



9E 



-&- 



m 



• 6 



8 • } 



B6. 



^S^i 



-immd frS '-ft O G ^^^- ^>^i ^ ' S 



sm 



^^^^^ 







• I * t^ • s 
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See §§ 121 and 122. At a, b, c, &c., see § 78 and § 80. 
EXERCISE 77. 



EXAMPLE 599. 



* 



-^ggs- 




"^ A 




m 



■^ 



^l^^^^^^^fe 



r2. 




HI. 
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H2. 






Kl, BAB. K2. 



i^^ 



/T\ /CS 



P li^rp *^^^^^ 
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O 1. TEST BAD. 2. 




a^^agz^^tg^ ^^^^ 



6 ^ . ^ ^ 6 ^6 66 6 6 



PI. 

oii -1— 


— l-l 


1 1 


— 1 


P2. 

-1 1 


—1-1 


1 — 1 1 — 


P3. 




^.jt p — , 






+4^ 


i-. 


^5i-J= 


m 


&' 1 


P" 


— 1 


s-p-1- 






^ r 


^ 


■i^ 


" IP 


~ 


rill — F 


6 


6 




6 


*-. — ' 


#• 


• 6 


• 6 


i 




Q3 



ani-rs^r»--T 




"» t * f 
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S»l 




i ^^^ k • I • I 



VI. 




XZl. 



oontn or HiBHomr. 
xxz 





• 8' • 8 • 8 8 • '8 '*~f 




^ ^? 






7 7 



V— T 
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gjtffe 



i 



m 



-& 



7 7 



• Hf 



^tfif -^ 




P^ 



7 7 



6 « 




7 7 -^- 



^ 






dd. 



n i- \ r N^q^y^.iiJ Jxn 



3 6 




I 8 6 g 8 6 




5&6. 



9^^lr r l F 3^ 



S 



I ' 



p e 



' I • 



ddd. 





s 






^ r 



^p 



^ 



a4. 










/7\ 


(4. 




^ 




/TS 


9- 


— 











-t^ — =^ 




^ 1 


O — 


-^ 




— 


_cd 






— ^ 


-\^LJ 1 








-J — 1- 







A 4. 




»6 
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See § 110. At a, h, &c., see §§ 106 and 107, and obs. ; at a 2, 
h 2, &o., see § 108, obs. 1 ; at a 3, & 3, &c., see § 235 ; at a 1, 
a 2, &C., see § 234. This exercise is very important, and should 
be carefully sttidied. 



EXERCISE 78. 



BXAMPLB 600. 



I^^fe^^^fe 



i^ 



^ 



i< ^ p^=^ 



I 




I ■ I • I • 

(See Ex. 204.) 




• « 




• 6 - 



^ 'o « L ' O 




^ « Ij ^^ I Hi 



DD. 



££. 




I ^^FJJiP^ 



P^ 



M^^= d=t^^ 



^ I i{ 






« ^ 



9 j\j _ iir -d= ^i rir-j ^^ 



J ^ 



P I *2 



'^^ if c I « o I S =B ^^ — r f~i — rrnT 



T^ 1 #J 



«' J n 




I n 



t Q 



Mi 
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ss 



^ 



r-/rN- 



s? 



fe 



> -f— ^ 



b» J <i 




T^— I 5 



^r-'-'j ^ 




t S I f t I 
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S9» 





^^^ ^1^^ 





I'll 
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^^l^^^P 



/Ts or 



-F5- 




a2. 



62. 



^a ^fff^< 



m 



^ 




12. 



e£^3 



^ 








I ll •« *J 1 




t *j . • f 




c3. 



d3. 



m:^tr\d-frf ^ 



V^ • J ii 



Hi 5| • J l| 




»J »5 • I l! 



g gipegQ^ 



« 5* 8 ll 




"f "i • 8 



^ g j fl l l l m I \ ' \ml= r~TT 



#8 *j • I • 




f ^fj • t « 



J *j • f # 



3. 






•62 



ov 



On the third inyerrion of the seoond speoies of Seyenth, (^ 78,) 
and on certain spurioiifl ehords of the Ninth, (^ 104.) 



EXEBaSE 79. 



XZAMPLE 601. 








jovran ov bauobt. 



S«8 



S 



^ 



- 8 6 • 



9 ^j 



^^m 



s 



^ 



f-f-rt£: 



-26 9 « 



9 6 



'8 ^ 



*8 ^8 



F^ 



:^=t 



m 



s 



R #- 



=?R=?«= 



N. 



P 



IE 



8 



• • 



• ' • 



• a »i 



8 ^8 • 



^ 



g 



8 



^ 



9 6 



^^^\^^ 



t * 



The cbordfl figured 9 above are in reality only deriyatives of the 
Thistsbnth, and should be figured ! or | ; see § 235. 

Fmiher exemplification of the preceding. 
EXERCISE 80. 



BZAMPLB 608. 



A. 



B. 



^^^ip^i^^ 



g-tEJEjE^^g^^ 



-*— r 



7 6 



9 7 6 




i^^ 



^ »F#H^ ^^i bJ-f r nr 4 



9 7 5 



9 7 9 



&04 
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9 7 6 =#- +f • 7 6 




^l^^^^^g 



^ psg^^ 



• 76 



9 7 5 




O T B. O (V K ' 



9 7 6 9 7 6 

Above, the chords figured 9 are correct ; see § 233. 

The Circle of Keys by means of the Domiimiit Serenth, (^ 75;) 
(see also ^218.) 

XXAMPLEeOS. 

B. 



EXERCISE 81. 
B. 




1^^ 



wmam Of H^tMomr. 



ms 



^^^^^^m 



£. 



F. 







K. 







p. 



•» fe^ llT H5 « - Ifc • T' TBI B7 H* '*■"' 1 b«7 






The stadent is recommended to write the aboye, three times, in the tonic, 
tierce and qnint positions, being carefol to avoid bad progressions of parts, 
especially between the bass and soprano. 

It W!U1 be seen that the different memb«B of the abofe maj be so afnaged 
as to foim one oontinnons exercise. 
[SO] 
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§§ 86—91. The chords of the Sixtih. 

EXERCISE 82. 
EXAMPLE eM. 
A. B. C. 



^##^ 



TF^'-^ '^f 








w 



T 



D. BAD. 



£. BAD. 




«^« # 




§^ ^^^^-i-J 



^ * * 




00UB8I OV HABHONT. 




The two examples D and £, marked " bad/' most be carcftilly examined, as 
they show the errors into which young students will be likely to fall. A, B, 
C, F and G show how those consecutive octaves and fifths may be avoided. 
See also § 242, example S60. 

Reference is here made to a derivative from the harmonies con- 
tained in Ex. 476, which see. 

The three positions of this progression are given, and a, h, e, &o., 
should be written in the three ways shown by A, B and 0. 



EXERCISE 83. 



EXAMPLE eOS. 



A. 
<-G : r r-'^V-r- 


B. 


T r-zT^ r 


|^5t^-=-^-----«»~r^H--S — 1 — « hS-4 


kjp 5» jta ®_|_ 


r-n 


^ 


^ \U _ \- 

c 


o 

a 


-d s 1- 




-iN= 


S 1. 





Compare § 231. 

Further derivatiTes of the same character; of the German and 
other Bizths. 

K. B. In writing these numbers the student should use sometimes the Ger- 
man, sometimes the French and Italian or English Sixths; §§ 86—91; (see 
$290.) 

EXERdlSE 84. 
XZAMPLBa06. 
A. ' B. 




^-==F^^^ 




4 I t| 



i| '• i| 



X 7a N 



8W 




76 •§ i 76 • 



HisoelkneOTis progressions ; §§ 217 — 230. 
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m 




K. 



m 



F=^ 



r r • -^ 



r" 



t 



i •* 



I WG 



I 






^-^-^ 





«« 



o(mm ov xABifDiiT. 





I r«r Ijf 



18 7 4 t 




8 Z t» • 



8 I 





oovRn or itABXovr. 



sa 



i 



^ 



*=^ 






^g 



^q^-o. L_^ 



The Btadent it requested to write these nnmben in different positions. 



m 



Consult $ 111, E and a ; also §^ 96 and 106. (See §§ 232, 
284 and 235.) 
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OOUBSB OF HABMOMT. 
2. 3. 



^^^ I^FJP ^^ 



BZAMPLB <X)G. 

See 'J 111, K. 



I -i 



5 i 




EXAMPLE 610. 

See §111, 1; and Ex. 222. 



m 



Jaa- id-|-tg-T~ « I 
«• — — q^_l.^g '■ 



3: 



r — ^ 



^j^ r ^ 



£ 



ZSSI 



i 



EXAMPLE (ai. 

OoDsnlt § 111, and B. 
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9 8 

XZAMPLB8U. 

§ 111, H. and C; (§§ 284, 235.) 

A., 




1 \ t *^ I J - 8 * -^ 




P=*^:»^-fe=t 



• # 



I 84 # • 




Consult also ^^ 86, 88 and 90. 



la oondosion of tbe present volame, the anthor would say that 
oarefol and complete investigation of the preceding exercises and ex- 
amples is indispensably necessary to enable the student to pnrsne bb 
stadies in counterpoint with profit. 'The simplest laws of barmonio 
progression are so bound up with the most complex ones, that the 
pupil, on commencing the study of counterpoint, will be surprised to 
find how much of it he already knows, if he has diligently perused 
tbe preceding volume. 

The author regrets that tihe necessity for keeping^ a book of this 
kind within certain limits as to size and cost, has prevented the in- 
sertion of a mucb larger number of examples ; he hopes, however, 
that the succeeding volumes of '' The Coubss of Haamont" irill 
permit him to gratify hb wishes in this respect. 



Boston, Septxmbeb, 1854. 
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